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A BLIND MAN’S THOUGHTS. 


I xiTTLE knew the worth of sight 

Before my lamp was snatched away ; 

Ah, had I garnered up the light, 

My mind had not been dark to-day ! 

Had coming eve foreshadowed thought, 
How precious, then, would morn have been ; 
Alas, I saw not what I ought, 

And saw what I should not have seen! 


The blow descended as I slept, 

I woke, unconscious of my doom, 
While morning unsuspected crept 

With stealthy footsteps round my room ; 
But when the dawn had passed away, 
Th’ unwonted merry call of some 

Who came to tell me it was day, 

Told me—my polar night was come. 


It died—that first bewild ring pain ; 
But rapid mem’ry, ne’er at rest, 
Marshals a long and mournful train 
Of dead enjoyments once possessed ; 
So to the minds of drowning men, 
When past the anguish and the strife, 
One flashing moment shows again 
Each letter of the page of life. 


Yet would I not complain ; I feel 
Some pleasures are obscured by light, 
As darkness can alone reveal 

The solitary orbs of night : 

The flowers unseen yield sweeter scent ; 
The touch of love is prized the more; 
And woman’s silvery voice is blent 
With music never heard before. 


Yea, though I tread the vale of night, 

I fear no ill, for he is there 

Who with the rod of pain to smite 

Has given the staff of strength to bear. 
And thus, with darkened steps and slow, 
Yet led by faith, I venture on 

So close to him who deals the blow, 
That half its wot | weight is gone. 


—Chambers’s Journa R. R. 





MEMORY. 


A watt of a child at midnight, 
The chime of a minster-bell, 

The sorrowful moan of a sorrowing soul, 
And the sound of a passing knell. 


An old worn book, on a corner shelf, 
And a spray of faded yew, 

A locket with hair all golden and fair 
And a ribbon of faded blue. 


A needle-case, both empty and old, 
And a case with hidden spring, 
Wherein two golden watch-keys lie, 
A heart—and a wedding-ring. 


T take the book from the corner shelf, 
And the ribbon of faded blue, 

And before me stands the form I loved, 
With hair of a golden hue. 


And I gaze so long in those earnest eyes, 
That my soul grows weak with pain, 
Then she fades away—and I gently lay 
The old book down again. 
—All the Year Round. 





A BLIND MAN’S THOUGHTS.—TE DEUM. 


WASTE. 


Tue troubled sea around this Isle of life, 
Who dares explore ? 

Its waves of baffled love, of ceaseless sttife, 
Break on the shore, 

All darkened with the Christ’s antitheses, 
Incarnate ills, 

Whose miracles change health into disease, 
Whose touching kills : 


If these be not thy making let them go, 

Nor grieve too much ; 

Waste not thy strength in unavailing woe 

For any such ; 

But—while the helping-hand, the guiding brain, 
Are fully wrought, 

And while the tears that fall for others’ pain 
(re seeds of thought— 


ave to a deeper Love the tears of care 
‘L..ou canst not dry ; 
Be tranquil, to tranquillity add prayer, 
But no vain sigh. 
Strength, ever grappling with all human woes, 
Soon loses breath ; 
But strength, requickened by divine repose, 
Endures till death. 
—Chambers’s Journal. R. RB. 





TE DEUM! 

’Tis noonday. On Italian plains 

I look to see the ripening corn 
Shoot sunward all its spears, the vine 
Adown the hill-sides wreathe and twine ; 

And peasants bred and born 
Among the plains, among the hills, 
The valleys, with their singing rills, 
I turn expectant eyes to sce, 
Crying aloud, on bended knee, 

“Thanks to the living God !” 


What meets my eye? Fair cornfields red, 
But not with flush of summer sun, 

Nor blaze of poppies. Men lie dead 

By hundreds—thousands—every one 
Ghastly and gory, and the sod 
Sends up a reek of human blood 

Redder than grape-blood ; moans and cries 

Of men in hopeless agonies 

Rise up through the polluted air, 

Rise up to Heaven, but who cries there 
“Thanks to the living God ! ” 


I see a city wide and fair ; 

Through the broad streets a pageant goes, 
And men shout loud, and women smile, 
And up the chill and solemn aisle 

Of a cathedral onward flows 
A proud procession. Priestly men, 
Whose trade is prayer and peace, and then 

A fair-haired woman, whose dark eyes 

Seem full of saddened memories, 
Assumes the imperial chair. 

They kneel, and through the fluttering air 
Melodious thunder swells and rolls, 

And from that mass of human souls 
Bursts forth—because those men afar 
Were slaughtered in a bloody war— 

“ Thanks to the living God ! ” 

—All the Year Round. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 


Vie de Marie Antoinette. Par Edouard et 
Jules de Goncourt. Deuxitme Edition. 
Revue et augmentée de Documents indédits 
et de Pieces tirées des Archives de ]’"Em- 
pire. Paris, 1859. 


In Sir Walter Scott’s younger days, as he 
states in one of his prefaces, the guilt or: in- 
nocence of Mary Queen of Scots was a con- 
stant subject of angry controversy, and a 
reflection on her character in the hearing of 
one of her avowed partisans was held to jus- 
tify a challenge. A similar though less dur- 
able conflict of opinion has existed in France 
touching the reputation of Marie Antoinette ; 
and we remember the time when it would 
have been exceedingly dangerous to question 
her conjugal fidelity within the precincts of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Both of these 
illustrious ladies were cradled in royalty: 
both were beauties and coquettes: both were 
unequally mated: both were suspected and 
calumniated; and both perished on the scaf- 
fold. But the parallel ceases at the most im- 
portant point. The verdict of history has 
proved decidedly unfavorable to Mary Stuart, 
whilst the name and memory of Marie An- 
toinette come out brighter and brighter from 
the ordeal of every fresh inquiry. 

Partial as Madame Campan may have been 
to her beloved mistress, there is an air of 
sincerity in her statements which could not 
fail to make way with posterity. The most 
material have been confirmed by the unim- 
peachable testimony of the Count de la 
Marck ; * whilst the indications discoverable 
in the memoirs and correspondence of her 
most respectable cotemporaries almost all 
point in the same direction. The case for the 
defence has been completed by MM. de Gon- 
court; who profess to have resorted to every 
accessible source of information, and now 
boldly lay claim for their heroine to take 
rank as the most high-principled, self-sacrific- 
ing, and best conducted, as well as most un- 
fortunate of queens. The first edition of 
their book was speedily exhausted; and such 
is the inherent attraction of the subject, that 
we are tempted to recapitulate and re-examine 
the principal events of a life which has all 
the interest of a novel, although it influenced 


* Correspondence entre le Comte de Mirabeau 
et le Comte de La Marck. See a review of this 





work, Ed. Review, vol. xciv. p. 442. 
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the destinies of Europe and (no solitary ex- 
ample) was embittered by a throne, 

We shall confine ourselves almost exclu- 
sively to her personal history, on which we hope 
to throw fresh light from sources which have 
escaped the search, or not fallen under the 
observation, of MM. de Goncourt. But 
judging from the success of recent contribu- 
tions to retrospective literature of a more 
familiar kind, we should not despair of a 
favorable reception were we to do no more 
than bring together the scattered and highly 
interesting traits which are already known to 
the curious in French memoirs. 

Marie Antoinette, the daughter of Francis 
the First, Emperor of Germany, and the 
famous Maria-Theresa, was born November 
2nd, 1755; “the day,” says Madame Campan, 
“of the earthquake of Lisbon; and this 
catastrophe, which seemed to mark with a 
fatal stamp the epoch of her nativity, without 
being a motive for superstitious fear, had 
nevertheless made an impression on the 
mind of the princess.” This is strange, for 
the earthquake took place the day before; 
namely, November Ist. The empress, anxious 
for a son, had made a bet of two ducats with 
the Duc de Tarozka that she should havea 
daughter. After the announcement of the 
event, the loser was discovered in a brown 
study by Metastasio, who inquired the cause. 
“Tmagine my embarrassment,” exclaimed the 
Duke; “I have a wager of two ducats with 
the empress that she would be brought to 
bed of a prince, and lo, it is a princess.” 
“Well then,” replied Metastasio, “you have 
lost and must pay.” “Pay, but how pay 
two ducats to an empress?” “Qh, if that 
is all, your troubles will be soon over.” The 
poet took out his pencil, and wrote these 
ines :-— 

“ Ho perduto: I)’ augusta figlia 
A pagar m’ ha condamnato, 
Ma s’ é ver che a voi somiglia, 
Tutto il mondo ha guadagnato.” 


“There,” he continued, “wrap up your two 
ducats in this paper, and your debt ,will be 
paid without offence.” * 


* This story is told rather differently by MM. de 
Goncourt on the authority of Madame Campan. 
We have adopted Weber’s version (‘‘ Mémoires 
concernant Marie Antoinette, etc., par Joseph 
Weber, Frére de lait de cette infortunée Souv- 
eraine,” etc.), conceiving him to have had the best 
means of information touching matters which oc- 
curred at Vienna. . 
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This disappointment did not deprive the 
infant archduchess of her fair share of mater- 
nal affection, and her father, the emperor, 
took a peculiar interest in her. In her sixth | 
year, he had already quitted the palace to | 
start for Inspruck, when he ordered an atten- | 
dant to go for her, and bring her to the car- 
riage. When she came, he held out his arms 
to receive her, and exclaimed, after pressing 
her to his heart, “I had an irresistible longing 
to kiss this child.” He died suddenly during 
the journey, and never saw her again. 

In M. de Lamartine’s “History of the 
Girondins” it is related that, “she (Marie 
Antoinette) began life amidst the storms of 
the Austrian monarchy. She was one of the 
children that the empress led by the hand 
when she appeared as a suppliant to her faith- 
ful Hungarians, and these troops exclaimed, 
‘Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria Theresa.’” 
According to more careful annalists, Marie 
Theresa presented herself to the assembled 
magnates with her son, afterwards Joseph the 
Second, in her arms, four years before the birth 
of Marie Antoinette. 

MM. de Goncourt state that Maria Theresa 
personally superintended the education of 
her daughter, instead of abandoning her to 
her courtly governesses; and they quote the 
empress’ own testimony, in the shape of an 
autograph letter, for the fact. But we learn 
from other sources, especially from Madame 
Campan, that the direct contrary was the 
truth; that the cares of the cabinet left the 
empress little time for the nursery or the 
schoolroom ; that, although daily reports were 
brought to her of the health of her children 
by her physician, she often suffered several 
days to elapse without seeing them; and that 
the attractive pictures of domestic tender- 
ness, described by distinguished travellers in- 
vited to a family party at the imperial palace, 
were tableaux viyants got up for their edifica- 
tion. The archduchesses were drilled to listen 
with apparent intelligence to Latin harangues 
of which they did not understand a syllable ; 
and sketches were exhibited in proof of their 
proficiency in drawing which they had never 
so much as touched, In after life Marie An- 
toinette avowed and lamented what she called 
the charlatanerie of her education, and its 
deficiencies were too palpable to leave room 
for doubt as to her good faith. She had a 
natural taste and extreme fondness for music, 
y*t on her arrival in France she put off re- 
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ceiving her ex officio singing master on one 
pretence or another for three months, whilst 
she was practising in private with a confiden- 
tial attendant. “The Dauphine,” she re- 
marked, “ must take care of the reputation 
of the Archduchess.” She was taught Ital- 
ian by Metastasio, and both spoke and wrote 
it with facility, and such care was taken to 
perfect her in French, that she ended by 
losing her native German altogether. 

The series of reverses sustained by France 
during Lord Chatham’s first administration 
and the humiliating terms dictated by Eng- 
land at the peace of Paris in 1763, had in- 


| duced the French Minister, the Due de 


Choiseul, to reverse the policy, which he had 
inherited from a long line of predecessors, 
of considering the House of Hapsburg as 
the most formidable enemy or rival of that 
of Bourbon. His new plan was to form 
what he termed an alliance of the South,— 
that is, of France, Spain, and Austria, against 
Great Britain, and the most obvious mode 
of consolidating it was by a marriage. The 
Empress Queen eagerly concurred. During 
Madame Geoffrin’s visit to Vienna, in 1766, 
she was speaking warmly in the court circle 
of the beauty and grace of the little arch- 
duchess, and saying that she should like to 
carry her to Paris. “ Emportez ! emportez!” 
exclaimed Maria Theresa. 

The choice of teachers to fit a young 
princess for so exalted a destiny was curious 
enough. An actor, named Aufresne, was ap- 
pointed to teach her pronunciation and decla- 
mation, and another, named Sainville, for 
what Madame Campan calls the “ gout du 
chant francaise.” Sainville had been in the 
army, and was considered a scapegrace. The 
French court disapproved of this selection : 
the French ambassador was instructed to re- 
monstrate; the two actors were dismissed, 
and an ecclesiastic, the Abbé Vermond, was 
named in their place. This man has been ac- 
cused of exercising a mischievous influence on 
the manners, modes of thinking, disposition, 
and conduct of Marie Antoinette at the 
most trying epoch of her life; and his own 
character has consequently been subjected 
to the most searching scrutiny. But we have 
been unable to arrive at any safe and definite 
conclusion regarding him. Madame Campan, 
whose suspicions may have been sharpened 
by jealousy, describes him as a cold, insolent, 








indiscreet, and mocking sceptic, who, both by 
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precept and example, inculeated a contempt 
for forms and conventional distinctions, from 
which it is as difficult to dissociate the idea 
of royalty as to comprehend Crambo’s ab- 
straction of a Lord Mayor without the gold 
chain and other ensigns of dignity. The son 
of a village surgeon, the Abbé (she says) was 
wont, in the height of his favor, to receive 
bishops and ministers in his bath, remarking 
at the same time that the Abbé Dubois, 
whose position he affected, was a fool; because 
a man like him should make cardinals and 
refuse to be one. His mode of gaining ad- 
mission to the private circle of the imperial 
family does credit to his tact. Soon after his 
arrival the empress, meeting him at her 
daughter’s, inquired if he had formed any 
acquaintance at Vienna. “ Not one, Madame,” 
was the reply. “The apartment of the 
archduchess and the hotel of the French am- 
bassador are the only places in which a man 
honored with the care of the princess’ educa- 
tion should be seen.” A month later he gave 
the same answer to the same question, and 
the day following he received a command to 
attend the family circle every evening. 

Unless this description be entirely false, the 
Abbé Vermond was extremely ill qualified for 
his post. But the Count de la Marck, who 
subsequently saw a good deal of him at the 
hdtel of the Comte de Mercy (the Austrian 
ambassador at Paris), speaks of him as an 
honest, well-intentioned man of moderate 
abilities, devotedly attached to the Queen, 
and says that, although she employed him to 
copy her letters, she had a low opinion of his 
capacity. His importance, according to this 
high authority, was mainly derived from his 
being the principal medium of unofficial com- 
munication between the Queen and her con- 
nections at Vienna, and his fidelity was un- 
questionable. 

Early in 1769 the proposed union had 
become a constant topic of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and a painter, Ducreux, was sent 
from Paris to paint the portrait of the future 
queen of France for Louis Quinze. It seems 
to have been deemed satisfactory by this prac- 
tised judge of female charms, for the prelim- 
inary contract was signed on the 16th July, 
and the final ratifications were exchanged on 
the 17th January, 1770. The customary 


fétes, ceremonies, and preparations for the 
departure of the bride, occupied some months. 
On the 17th of April, she signed a formal re- 
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nunciation of her hereditary rights, pater- 
nal and maternal, in a full council of minis 
ters, and confirmed it by an oath administered 
at the altar. After attending the Belvedere 
fétes, which lasted nine days, she started on 
the 26th for France, carrying with her a copy. 
of the ominous injunction addressed by Maria 
Theresa to her children :— 

“Trecommend you, my dear children, to set 
apart two days of every year to prepare for 
death, as if you were sure that those two days 
were the last of your life.” 

On the 7th of May she reached an island 
on the Rhine, near Strasburg, where she was 
received in a richly furnished pavilion con- 
structed for the purpose, and divided into. two 
compartments, one for the Austrians, and the 
other for the French. Before quitting the 
Austrian side she was stripped to the skin and 
attired from top to toe in French habiliments, 
“in order,” so ran the regulation, “ that she 
might retain nothing of a country which was 
hers no longer.” She was accordingly un- 
dressed and dressed, and then ceremoniously 
handed over to the ladies and gentlemen of 
the new court which had been formed for her, 
beginning with Madame la Comtesse de 
Noailles, her chief lady in waiting. 

At this point MM. de Goncourt pause to 
describe the face and figure of their heroine, 
who had not yet completed her fifteenth year, 
and gave little more than the promise of her 
matured beauty. But her expressive features, 
her exquisite complexion, her clear blue eyes, 
the rich tresses of her light brown hair, the 
animation of her whole person, and her win- 
ning grace of manner, won all hearts, and 
“ qu'elle est jolie, notre Dauphine,” was the 
exulting cry of the peasantry whenever they 
got a glimpse of her on the route.* 

* The degree and character of her beauty have 
been much disputed. Lord Holland (“Foreign 
Reminiscences’), who saw her the year before her 
death, says that it consisted exclusively in a fair 
skin, a straight person, and a stately air. MM. de 
Goncourt are too enthusiastic to inspire confidence 
on this point. One of their ablest critics, M. F. 
Barrére, quotes the following as the most accurate 
denscigiton af ve on 1: mene - France. “ Her 

re was low (petite) but perfectly proportioned; 
ry arms were well-formed and of faseiin white- 
ness; her hands potelées, her fingers tapering, her 
nails transparent and rose-colored, her feet charm- 
ing.” ‘As she grew and filled out,” adds Mr. 
Barrére, “her feet and hands remained equally. 
irreproachable, but her figure lost somewhat of its 
symmetry and her bust became too prominent. 
er face was an oval a little elongated; her eyes 


were blue, soft, and animated; her neck possibly a 
little too long but admirably set; the forehead too 
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Her first meeting with the royal family of 
France, including her intended husband, was 
at the bridge of Berne, some leagues from 
Compiégne. She there alighted from her 
carriage ; and, followed by her ladies, is led 
by her “chevalier d’honneur” and the first 
equerry to the King, at whose feet she throws 
herself. He raises her, kisses her, and pre- 
sents her to the Dauphin, who does likewise. 
They then procceded to the chateau of Com- 
piégne, where she is obliged to undergo an- 
other set of presentations. The night before 
the nuptial benediction was passed at the 
Chateau de la Muette; and here at supper 
the King was guilty of the inconceivable 
weakness and indecency of suffering Madame 
du Barry to seat herself at Marie Antoinette’s 
table. Nothing can more forcibly illustrate 
the depth of sensuality and self-indulgence 
which this monarch must have reached, or 
the debasing thraldom in which this aban- 
doned woman held him, or the state of morals 
which could render such an outrage possible 
even in a despotic monarchy where public 
opinion still found vent in pasquinades. When 
Burke enthusiastically exclaimed, “ I thought 
ten thousand swords must have leaped from 
their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult,” he forgot that 
the first insult had been perpetuated, and the 
ground laid for the most galling of the rest, 
without a solitary protest amongst this “ na- 
tion of gallant men.” But “ the age of chiv- 
alry ” was over, and that of “ sophists, econo- 
mists, calculators ” had not arrived. 

When one of her ladies in waiting asked 
her what she thought of the favorite, she re- 
plied by one well-chosen word “ charmante.” 
It is also related that she naively asked 
Madame de Noailles what was Madame du 
Barry’s peculiar function at the court? “She 
amuses the King.” “Then I declare myself 
her rival.” 

The marriage was solemnized in the chapel 
of Versailles, on the forenoon of the 16th of 
May. As soon as it was over, the bride 


round (bombé) and not sufficiently shaded by the 
hair. The mode of dressing the hair which the 
French ladies adopted under the Empire, would 
have become her to admiration, and the hair 
banded on the brow would have made her a regu- 
lar beauty.”’ The portraits, which are very numer- 
ous, and were taken at various and long distant 
periods, from the brilliant rising to the gloomy 
setting of her sun, naturally differ widely; but 
they leave no doubt of her having been endowed 
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hurried to her own apartment, and without 
waiting to lay aside her robes, wrote to 
her mother, “ Enfin me voila Dauphine de 
France.” The ceremony was hardly ended, 
when the sky was darkened by clouds, the 
rain fell in ‘torrents, and the crowd which 
filled the gardens were driven home. The 
bad weather continuing, the fireworks were 
not let off, the illuminations failed, and the 
people, deprived of their anticipated féte, be- 
gan to talk of omens and give vent to pre- 
sentiments. The fétes at Paris concluded 
still more inauspiciously. Through the mis- 
management of the municipal authorities, 
who insisted on superseding the regular police 
for the occasion, the crowd got jammed in 
the Place Louis Quinze (now Place de la 
Concorde), and a furious conflict had already 
commenced between those who wished to 
come in and those who were struggling to get 
out, when the scaffolding round the statue, on 
which the ornamented lamps were hung, 
caught fire. The alarm spread: the efforts 
to escape grew frenzied: the strong tram- 
pled down the weak: the firemen dashed to 
the spot with their engines over every obsta- 
cle; and when the confusion ceased, the out- 
lets and much of the open space were found 
heaped with the dying and the dead. The 
number of the sufferers was reduced as low 
as possible in the official reports, but accord- 
ing to the Gazette de France, one hundred 
and thirty-twe dead bodies were collected 
and buried in the cemetery of the Madeleine. 

Among the startling incidents of the scene 
which deeply touched the Dauphiness, was 
one recorded of a young couple who were to 
be married the day following. Feeling her 
strength fail, and on the point of sinking to 
the ground, the girl entreated her lover to 
leave her to her fate and save himself: 
“Never,” he exclaimed, “and there is hope 
yet; get upon my shoulders, and I can carry 
you through the press.” He stooped, turn- 
ing his back towards her. A light form took 
the offered place, and a woman’s arm was 
round-his neck. He was tall, strong, and 
resolute. He made his way to a safe spot, 
and his fair burden glided to his feet. It was 
an entire stranger, who had overheard the 
suggestion, pushed his betrothed bride aside, 
and taken her place. 

The royal couple, who had been the inno- 
cent cause of these disasters, contributed the 





with personal charms more than sufficient to pass 
for beauty on a throne. 





whole of their year’s income to the relief fund, 
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and Marie Antoinette was constantly recur- 
ring to the catastrophe and devising means 
to mitigate the resulting miseries. One of 
her attendants, by way of consolation, told 
her that a number of pickpockets, their pockets 
crammed with watches and snuffboxes, were 
found amongst the dead, and observed that 
they at least had met with their deserts. 
“Oh, no, no,” was the reply; “ they have met 
their death by the side of honest people.” 

There existed grounds of apprehension and 
causes of anxiety of a more tangible and ap- 
preciable sortthan omens. To discover them, 
it was simply necessary to look a little below 
the surface of the courtly circle into which 
she was received with such a flattering exhibi- 
tion of enthusiasm. As already stated, the 
Austrian alliance, of which she was the pledge, 
was the favorite project of the Duke de Choi- 
seul, whose power was rapidly declining ; and 
the bare fact of its having been brought about 
by him, made it and her distasteful to the 
rival party, with which the royal mistress and 
the King’s four daughters were closely allied. 
Madame du Barry had tact enough to see 
that, if His Majesty once became fond of the 
Dauphiness and accustomed to her society, 
the fresh, pure, and refined would speedily 
supersede the old and coarser tie. Notwith- 
standing his epicurean habits, he had once or 
twice shown symptoms of a reviving taste for 
better things, as when he resorted for a period 
to Madame Adelaide’s apartment; and his 
first feeling towards Marie Antoinette was 
one of admiring affection. He insisted on 
doing the honors of Versailles in his own 
proper person, and an incident which occurred 
as he was playing cicerone in the gardens, 
affords a striking proof of his inactivity and 
confirmed indolence, mental and bodily. To 
his surprise he found the walks broken up or 
encumbered with ruins. As he assisted her 
over a heap of stones, he remarked: “I beg 
your pardon a thousand times, my daughter ; 
but, in my time, there was a fine set of marble 
steps here: I do not know what they have 
done with them.” 

All the arts of misrepresentation were set 
on foot by the unscrupulous mistress to under- 
mine the growing favor of “ la petite rousse ;” 
and she at length succeeded by insinuating 
that Marie Antoinette had complained to her 
mother of the indecorous addition to the royal 
supper party at La Muette, and by persuading 
the King that his attentions were thrown away 





on an ungrateful or insensible object. His 
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manner gradually grew colder and colder, and 
at length the triumph of vice over virtue was 
announced by his exclaiming, in a tone of 
mingled bitterness and regret: “Je sais bien 
que Madame la Dauphine ne m’aime pas.” 
Her aunts-in-law, four in number, shared 
amongst them most of the qualities which are 
popularly, if unjustly, attributed to old maids. 
Although they did their best to appear ami- 
able to their new relative at first, they were 
obviously repelled instead of attracted by 
youth, beauty, and high spirits. She made 
light of the pleasures of the table, and they 
were famous for their cook. It was Madame 
Victoire who, to quiet a conscientious scruple, 
requested a bishop to decide whether a par- 
ticular description of water-fowl could be 
properly eaten during Lent. He gravely in- 
formed her that in all such cases, the bird 
should be carved upon a cold dish, and that 
unless the gravy congealed within a quarter 
of an hour, it might be eaten at all seasons 
without sin. It was Madame Louise again, 
who growing delirious on her death-bed, cried 
out: “ Aw Paradis, vite, vite, au grand galop.” 
The ruling spirit of the four was unluckily 
Madame Adelaide, who had a double motive 
for disliking her niece, both as a rival for the 
King’s confidential intimacy for which she had 
fought a hard fight with the mistress, and as 
the outward and visible sign of the abandon- 
ment of the old national anti-Austrian policy, 
of which she was the warm partisan. When 
M. Campan went to receive her commands 
before starting to meet the Dauphiness on the: 
frontier, Madame Adelaide told him haughtily 
that she had no commands to give about 
sending to look after an Austrian princess. 
The Dauphin’s brothers were too young as 
yet to play an important part, but they soon 
began to exercise a marked and evil influence 
on her destiny ; the one designedly and from 
ill nature, the other unconsciously and from 
the unguarded display of his admiration. 
The Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL., though of a cold disposition and studi- 
ous habits, had a turn for gallantry, and 
affected for a period to be the adorer and 
poet of his sister-in-law.* But on his mar- 
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* He sent her, in his own name, the — 
verses (borrowed, we believe, from Lemierre) wit 
a fan:— 


“ Au milieu des chaleurs extrémes, 
Heureux d’amuser vos loisirs, 
J’aurai soin de vous amener les zéphyrs, 
Les amours viendront d’eux-mémes.” 
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riage with a princess of Savoy, originally 
destined for the Dauphin and for that reason 
detesting the innocent cause of her disap- 
pointment, he adopted the prejudices of his 
wife, and some of the most mischievous in- 
terpretations put upon the language and con- 
duct of the Dauphiness were traced to their 
salon. What made him the more dangerous, 
he had a turn for satire, was a sayer of good 
things, and wrote tolerable verses, especially 
in the epigrammatic style. That Mesdames 
du Terrage and de Balbi were nominally his 
mistresses, proves nothing more than his com- 
pliance with fashion or his vanity. When a 
candid friend tried to excite the Comtesse’s 
jealousy by alluding to them, she replied: 
“O mon Dieu, don’t let us reproach him with 
these ladies. They are the only superfluities 
he allows himself.” 

The younger brother, the Comte d’Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., was the precise oppo- 
site of his senior. He was frank, gay, care- 
less, full of life and vivacity, fond of pleasure, 
and chivalrously devoted to women. His 
gallantry, indeed, was of the most discursive 
sort, and was so far from being interrupted by 
his marriage with a daughter of Savoy (sister 
of the Comtesse de Provence), that his fre- 
quent visits to an actress, Mademoiselle 
Duthé, gave rise to the punning remark that 
“ayant eu une indigestion de gateau de 
Savoye A Versailles, il était allé prendre du 
thé Paris.” He found ample time, however, 
to be at all Marie Antoinette’s parties of 
amusement, and his open adoration was sub- 
sequently converted into a weapon of defama- 
tion by her calumniators. 

The greatest of her disadvantages was the 
uncongenial character of her husband. His 
piety, his passive courage, his domestic vir- 
tues, and his heartfelt wish to promote the 
true happiness of his people, are now matter 
of history; but it required time and misfor- 
tune to elicit them, and he confessedly had 
none of the qualities which make a French 
prince popular or fix the affection of a bride 
of fifteen. At the same time, we think MM. 
de Goncourt are hardly just when they cite 
him as “one of those poor hearts, those 
sluggish temperaments, sometimes occurring 
towards the end of royal races, in which 
nature seems to make a parade of her lassi- 
tude.” Still less can we answer in the 
affirmative when they ask whether “ this 
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of sex, this contracted imagination, these 
tremblings and sinkings of a Bourbon of 
eighteen, this husband, this man, were not in 
reality the work, the crime, of a governor 
chosen by the blind piety of the father of 
Louis XVI.?” It is perfectly true that this 
governor, the Duc de VYauguyon, acted on a 
totally different principle from most governors 
and tutors at that period, and made no effort 
to control his pupil’s humor when shrinking 
timidly from female society. It may be also 
true that, subsequently to the marriage, he 
endeavored to keep the young couple apart 
as much as possible by interfering with the 
arrangement of their apartments at Fontaine- 
bleau, and that the Dauphiness was at last 
provoked by his intrusiveness into saying: 
“ Monsieur le Duc, Monsieur .le Dauphin is 
old enough to dispense with a governor, and 
I have no need of aspy. I request that you 
will not appear before me again.” 

The melancholy end of Louis XVI. has 
thrown over his memory something of the 
radiance of martyrdom; but it is not the less 
true that his manners were coarse, his voice 
harsh, his speech rude, and his whole de- 
meanor alike deficient in elegance and in con- 
sideration for others. These unamiable qual- 
ities were keenly felt by the younger branches 
of the royal family, and they probably con- 
tributed to that alienation of some of the 
princes from the king which produced most 
fatal consequences in the Revolution. Nor 
were they unfelt by her who was doomed at 
last to follow him to the scaffold. 

The’ Dauphin had other defects which must 
have helped to destroy the illusions of a bride. 
His appetite rivalled that of his ancestor, le 
Grand Monarque, and he indulged it without 
regard to appearances, whilst she was singu- 
larly sparing in her diet; her principal meal 
seldom extending beyond the wing of & 
chicken and a glass of water.* He was 
economical and fond of accounts, which he 
kept with the most scrupulous exactitude. 
His favorite occupation was practical mechan- 
ics; he would shut himself up morning after 
morning with a locksmith, who treated him 
like an ordinary apprentice. When he re 
joined her with his hands and clothes smeared 
with oil and steel filings, she was wont to hail 

* When the royal couple were lodged at the 


Feuillants, just after the dreadful 20th of June, the 
King indulged his appetite in so undignified a man- 





coldness, this silence of the passions, of youth, 





ner that the royalist deputies thought right to notice 
it to the Queen. 
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him with “Oh, here comes my God Vulcan,” 
—a classical allusion which seldom failed to 
raise a malicious smile amongst such of the 
courtiers as had a smattering of heathen 
mythology or had studied Ovid's Art of Love. 
His only manly and gentlemanlike amuse- 
ment was the chase; but this, as followed by 
the later generations of French kings, was a 
very different thing from an English stag or 
fox hunt; the “field” being composed of 
courtiers of both sexes, who looked on from 
gilded coaches or cantered along smooth 
glades on trained palfreys. 

This dissimilarity of tastes and character 
did not prevent the young couple from pre- 
senting an attractive picture of conjugal affec- 
tion before the public, and wherever they 
appeared they were hailed with enthusiasm. 
Their first formal visit to Paris was delayed 
for three years, It took place in June, 1773, 
and it was on this occasion that the old Mar- 
shal de Brissac, requesting the Dauphin not 
to be jealous, led her to the front of the gal- 
lery overlooking the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and pointing to the sea of upturned faces be- 
neath, told her: “ Madame, you have there, 
before your eyes, two hundred thousand 
lovers.” 

Towards the beginning of May, 1774, Louis 
XV. fell ill of the smallpox, of which he died 
on the 10th. His remains were in such a 
state of putrefaction that it was considered 
certain death to meddle with them. As soon 
as the breath was out of his body, the Duc de 
Villequier, first gentleman of the chamber, 
desired M. Andouille, first surgeon to his de- 
funct Majesty, to open and embalmit. “I 
am ready,” replied Andouille, “ but you will 
hold the head during the operation: it is a 
part of your duty.” The Duc walked away 
without another word, and the body was 
neither opened nor embalmed. It was hastily 
buried by some poor workpeople, and spirits 
of wine were poured into the coffin to check 
infection. The late king’s aunts were sedu- 
lous in their attendance on his sick bed, and 
exhibited the most heroic courage in confront- 
ing a danger from which the courtiers of every 
class fled. More than fifty persons caught the 
malady from merely passing through the great 
gallery. ‘The Dauphin and Dauphiness waited 
in her apartment; it being settled that they 
were to leave for Choisy so soon as all was 
over, That no time might be lost in giving 





orders, it was agreed between the attendants 
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who had charge of the carriages and those 
who were in waiting near the sick chamber, 
that a lighted candle placed at a window 
should be extinguished when the dying mon~ 
arch was no more. The light disappeared, 
and within a few minutes all was ready for a 
start. The first intimation of what had taken 
place was conveyed, to the new King and 
Queen by the crowd of courtiers hurrying to 
salute the rising sun, Their rush into the 
ante-chamber is described by Madame Cam- 
pan as producing a terrible noise resembling 
thunder. On hearing it, the objects of this 
tumultuous homage knew that their reign had 
commenced, and by a spontaneous movement 
both fell upon their knees, exclaiming, “ Good 
Lord, guide us, protect us, we reign too 
soon.” 

The cry of Le rot est mort: Vive le roi, is 
admirably suited to an impressible and light- 
hearted people, whose natural tendency is 
rather to live in the future than in the past. 
Far more gaiety than grief was certainly 
elicited amongst them by this devolution of 
the crown, and even in the royal carriage 
which was conveying the six chief mourners 
(the King and Queen, Monsieur and Madame, 
and Le Comte and Comtesse d’Artois) on 
their road to Choisy, the prevalent sentiment 
would have justified Byron’s well-known lines 
on gondolas :— 


“* And sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
sabe mpeayieg coaches when the funeral’s 
one.” 


They kept up a decent show of sorrow during 
the first half of the journey, when a word 
ludicrously mispronounced by the Comtesse 
d’Artois raised a general laugh, and they then 
by common consent wiped their eyes and left 
off weeping. 

The Queen used all her influence to pro- 
cure the recall of the Duc de Choiseul, to 
whom she conceived herself indebted for her 
throne. But on this point Lovis XVI. was 
inexorable. The secret memoirs left by his 
father under the care of his governor, con- 
tained a solemn proscription of this minister, 
who was also vehemently opposed by Madame 
Adelaide. Although the Queen failed in this 
instance, however, she was obviously winning 
her way to that place in his affections which 
she ultimately obtained and kept. They were 
seen so often walking arm in arm in the gar- 
dens of Choisy as to set the fashion; and 
“we had the gratification,” observes an eye 
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witness, “ of seeing several couples who had 
been separated, and not without reason, for 
many years, walking arm in arm on the ter- 
race for hours together, and enduring, from 
courtly complaisance, the intolerable tedious- 
ness of a prolonged téte-d-téte.” The hearts, 
or heads, of the mass of the people were so 
full of the charms and virtues of their Queen 
on her accession, that a jeweller made a large 
fortune by selling mourning snuff-boxes in 
her honor. They were composed of chagrin, 
with the motto “Za Consolation dans le 
Chagrin.” The conceit was hardly so poeti- 
cal as that of the artist who on her arrival in 
France painted her in the heart or centre of 
an opening rose. 

Altogether, the outward aspect of things 
was smiling and the general prospect fair. 
But the anti-Austrian faction was implacable; 
family jealousies were as rife as ever, and a 
host of wounded vanities were accumulating, 
comparing, and exaggerating their wrongs, 
real or fancied, with a view to retaliation or 
revenge. A trifling incident was sufficient to 
show the amount of malignity of which she 
was about to become the mark and the victim. 
She held a drawing-room at La Muette to 
receive all the ladies of the court, young and 
old; many of whom, from the stiffness of 
their demeanor and the antiquated fashion of 
their habiliments, looked ridiculous enough. 
But she kept her countenance irreproachably 
till one of her ladies in waiting, the Marquise 
de Clermont Tonnerre, feeling or feigning 
exhaustion, sat down on the floor behind her, 
and, under shelter of the hoops of her neigh- 
bors, began to make faces and play off other 
childish tricks. These attracted the notice of 
the Queen, who was once or twice obliged to 
conceal a tendency to laughter behind her 
fan, as some elderly dowagers were courtesying 
to her. The next day, a report was spread 
that she had purposely cast ridicule on all the 
elderly and most respectable ladies present, 
and that no one of them would appear in the 
court circle a second time. A song was circu- 
lated with this refrain :— 
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** Petite reine de vingt ans, 
Vous qui traitez si mal les gens, 
Vous repasserez la barriére, 
Laire, laire, laire lanlaire, laire lanla.”’ 


“ More than fifteen years after this event,” 
adds Madame Campan, “I heard old ladies, 
in the depths of Auvergne, relate all the 
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the Queen had indecorously laughed in the 
faces of the sexagenarian duchesses and 
princesses who had deemed it their duty to 
attend.” 

Very little form was observed by the impe- 
rial family at Vienna, except on state occa- 
sions ; the House of Lorraine prided itself on 
its simplicity; and Marie Antoinette was 
probably more influenced by the traditions of 
her race, the example of her mother, the 
recollections of her girlhood, and her own 
gaiety of disposition, than by the shallow 
philosophy of the Abbé Vermond. Certain it 
is, however, that her disregard of etiquette was 
a fatal error, and laid the foundation of much 
future misery. There is a well-known story 
of her slipping off a donkey in a fit of 
laughter, and instead of rising immediately, 
requesting some one to call Madame de 
Noailles, and ascertain the prescribed mode 
of behavior for a Queen of France, who could 
not keep her seat upon a donkey. She had 
given Madame de Noailles the Nickname of 
Madame |’Etiquette, and divided the ladies 
of the court into three classes, calling the no- 
longer young, les siécles ; the prudes who af- 
fected devotion, les collets montés; and the 
retailers of scandals, les paquets. They 
avenged themselves by putting disadvanta- 
geous interpretations on all her words and 
actions. Madame de Marsan, the governess 
of the King’s sisters and the dear friend of 
Madame de Noailles, was a conspicuous 
member of the band. 

“In her eyes,” says MM. de Goncourt, 
“that light and buoyant step was the step of 
a courtesan; that fashion of transparent lawn 
was a theatrical costume intended to stimulate 
desire. If the royal beauty raised her eyes, 
her enemies saw in them the practised look 
of a coquette; if she wore her hair a little 
loose and waving, ‘the hair of a Bacchante,’ 
was the cry; if she spoke with her natural 
vivacity, it was the rage for talking without 
saying any thing or having any thing to say; 
if in conversation she assumed a look of sym- 
pathy and intelligence, it was an insupportable 
air of understanding every thing; if she 
laughed with her girlish gaiety, it was an af 
fected gaiety, bursts of forced laughter. This 
old woman, in fact, suspected and perverted 
every thing, as if youth and grace were in- 
compatible with purity.” 

When we investigated the usages of the 
French court at this period, we cease to 
wonder at the repugnance which they inspired 





details of this day, when, according to them, 
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consider them as the beginning and end of 
all things, the foundation of social order, and 
the strength as well as ornament of the 
throne. A Queen of France was not allowed 
a moment of privacy, walking or sitting, in- 
doors or out of doors, eating or drinking, 
sleeping or waking, dressing or undressing. 
Some court functionary or another, male or 
female, might claim to be near her or about 
her from morning to night, and from night to 
morning; and as many of these official at- 
tendants had bought or inherited their places, 
she had not even the power of excluding 
known spies and ill-wishers from her privacy. 

Such being: her habitual life, we can easily 
understand both why the Queen should seize 
every opportunity of escaping from it, and 
why her transgressions against etiquette 
should be denounced by its votaries as tanta- 
mount to so many breaches of the Decalogue. 
Thus, she had ‘a fancy to see a sunrise; and 
the King consented to her going for this pur- 
pose to the heights of Marlay at three in the 
morning, but instead of sitting up to accom- 
pany her, went to bed. The Queen was at- 
tended by a numerous suite, including her 
ladies in waiting. A few days afterwards a 
libellous copy of verses entitled “Le Lever 
de )’Aurore,” was circulated at Paris, and a 
belief was current that this night expedition 
was planned expressly for the indulgence of a 
passion for the famous, or infamous, Egalité, 
whom, it is clear, she never liked, although, 
like two or three others rebuffed for pre- 
sumption, he subsequently tried to injure the 
Queen’s reputation. 

If the precautions taken in this instance to 
preclude calumny ‘were unavailing, it was a 
matter of course that she should be con- 
demned when direct evidence of her entire 
innocence was wanting, and she required to be 
judged charitably. She was fond of going to 
the masked balls of the opera attended by a 
single lady. One evening when she had come 
from Versailles for this purpose, in the com- 
pany of ‘the Duchess de Luynes, their car- 
tiage broke down just within the gates of 
Paris. They were obliged to alight and re- 
main in.a shop whilst a footman went for a 
fiacre. They were masked, and the adven- 
ture might have been kept secret, but it was 
80 odd a one for a Queen of France, and she 
Was so unconscious of wrong, that she could 
not help exclaiming to the first acquaintance 
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she met at the ball, “C’ezt mot en fiacre; 
n'est-ce pas bien plaisant ? ” 

The story got wind, and was repeated in 
the most exaggerated and compromising 
form. It was said that she had given a meet- 
ing at a private house to a nobleman, and the 
Duc de Coigny was openly named as the 
happy man. According to one of the scan- 
dalous chroniclers of the period, she went to 
the theatre in a gray domino, having ordered 
several of her ladies to go similarly attired, 
and was alone with the Duc for some minutes 
in a box on the second tier.’ “ She was seen,” 
it is added, “coming out in so agitated a 
state as to be near fainting on the staircase.” 
‘A lady made a memorandum of the hour in 
her pocket-book : it was handed round, and 
almost all the ladies of the court had it copied 
into theirs, “inscribed in letters of gold.” 
And the most offensive inferences were. drawn 
from these gossiping stories of a profligate 
and ‘malignant court. If the “School for 
Scandal” is a true picture of human nature 
in its most unamiable moods, minuteness of 
detail is no guarantee for accuracy; and such 
charges are refuted by their particularity and 
their grossness. The inscription in letters of 
gold is an impudent fiction on the face of it, 
and the assumed notoriety of the Queen’s 
habitual profligacy is irreconcilable with the 
recorded testimony of a host of impartial and 
unimpeachable witnesses, at the head of which 
stand the Prince de Ligne, the Count de la 
Marck, and the Marquis de la Fayette. “The 
pretended gallantry of the Queen,” says the 
Prince de Ligne in his Mélanges, “ was never 
any thing more than a profound feeling of 
friendship for one or two persons, and a co- 
quettish wish, as woman, as queen, to’ please 
everybody.” The Count de la Marck con-. 
temptuously disposes of the popular stories 
against her as “ mensonges et méchancetés.” 

Lady Morgan has preserted Lafayette’s im- 
pressions :— 

“ «Tg it true, general, 1 asked, ‘that you 
once went to a bal masqué at the opera with 
the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, the 
King knowing nothing of the matter till after 
her return?’ ‘Iam afraid so,’ said he; ‘ she 
was 80 indiscreet, and, I can conscientiously 
add, so innocent. However, the Comte d’Ar- 
tois was of the party, and we were all young, 
enterprising, and pleasure-loving. But what 
is most absurd in the adventure, was when I 
pointed out Madame du Barry to her, whose 
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figure and favorite domino I knew, the Queen 
expressed the most anxious desire to hear her 
speak, and bade me intriguer her. She an- 
swered me flippantly, and I am sure if I had 
offered her my other arm, the Queen would 
not have objected to it. Such was the esprit 
d’aventure at that time in the court of Ver- 
sailles, and in the head of the haughty daugh- 
ter of Austria.’ I said, ‘O general, you were 
their Grandison Cromwell.’ ‘ Pas encore,’ re- 
plied he, smiling, ‘ that soubriquet was given 
me long after by Mirabeau.’ ‘I believe,’ said 
I, ‘ the Queen was quite taken with the Amer- 
ican cause.’ ‘She thought so, but understood 
nothing about it,’ replied he. ‘The world 
said at least,’ I added with some hesitation, 
‘that she favored its young champion le héros 
des deux mondes,’ ‘ Cancan de salon,’ he re- 
plied, and the subject was dropped.” * 
Though evidence to character may outweigh 
common rumor, it cannot supersede specific 
proof, and three specific accusations have been 
brought against Marie Antoinette upon au- 
thority that must not be lightly set aside. 
The accusers are the Duc de Lauzun, the 
Baron de Besenval, and Talleyrand ; the first 
and second misled by vanity, whilst the third, 
who could not help taking the uncharitable 
side in any question of the sort, has been 


demonstrably misquoted or mistaken. 

The Duc de Lauzun one day appeared at 
the Princess de Guemenée’s with, a magnifi- 
cent heron plume in his hat. On the Queen’s 
admiring it, he took it out and requested her 


acceptance of it. She wore it once, and called 
his attention to the circumstance, on the 
strength of which he endeavors, in his Secret 
Memoirs, to establish that she meant to en- 
coutage him to make love to her. In his ver- 
sion, she asks for the plume, and tells him, 
“with an infinity of graces,” that she was 
never attired so much to her satisfaction be- 
fore. 


“Tt would assuredly,” he continues, “ have 
been better for her not to have spoken of it, 
for the Duc de Coigny remarked both the 
feather and the phrase. He inquired where 
it came from. The Queen said, with embar- 
rassment enough, that I had brought it from 
my travels for Madame de Guemenée, and 
that sHE had given it her. The Duc de 
Coigny spoke of it in the evening to Madame 
de Guemenée with much ill-temper, told her 
that nothing was more ridiculous and more 
unbecoming than my manner with the Queen ; 
that it was unheard of to play the adorer thus 
publicly, and incredible that she should ap- 

* Passages from my Autobiography; by Sydne 
Lady Morgan, p. 95. / ee 
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pear to approve it. He was received badly 
enough, and considered how I was to be kept 
at a distance.” 

Madame Campan relates that soon after 
the present of the feather, he solicited an au- 
dience of the Queen, which was granted, as 
it would have been granted to any other cour- 
tier of the same rank— — 

“T was in the adjoining room. A few mo-- 
ments after his arrival the Queen opened the 
door, and exclaimed in a raised and angry 
voice, ‘ Sortez, Monsieur!’ M. de Lauzun 
made a low bow and eer The Queen 
was greatly agitated. She said to me, ‘ Never 
will I receive that man again.’ 

“On the death of the Maréchal de Biron, the 
Duc de Lauzun inherited his name, and applied 
for the colonelcy of the regiment of guards, 
The Queen caused it to be given to the Duc 
du Chatelet. The Duc de Biron (Lauzun) 
joined the party of the Duc d’Orleans, and 

ecame one of the bitterest enemies of Marie 
Antoinette.” 

The Duc’s Memoirs were not published till 
after Madame Campan’s, and the passage on 
which she comments is suppressed, It is 
printed, as copied from his original manu- 
script, in the appendix to her first volume. 

The Baron de Besenval was guilty of a 
similar impertinence, was similarly , rebuffed, 
and has revenged himself in much the same 
manner. His presumption was the more re- 
markable, since he was past fifty, when find- 
ing himself alone with the Queen, he threw 
himself at her feet and made a formal declar- 
ation of love. As she told Madame Campan, 
she ordered him to rise, and promised that 
the King should know nothing of an offence 
that would disgrace him forever: he turned 
pale and muttered an excuse; she left her 
cabinet without adding a word, and hardly 
ever spoke to him again, His Memoirs, which 
sufficiently prove the laxity of his morals and 
his outrageous personal vanity, are silent as 
to this scene; but he blends a malignant in- 
sinuation with his account of the interview in 
which she communicated with him, by the 
King’s wish, respecting the duel between the 
Comte d’Artois and the Prince de Bourbon. 


“T went. first to the King’s levee. I was 
hardly in his cabinet when I perceived Cam- 
pan, secretary of the Queen's cabinet, who 
made mea sign. I went to him, He said, 
not appearing to speak to me, ‘Follow me, 
but at a distance, so as not to be observed.’ 
He led me through several doors and stair- 
cases which were entirely unknown to me; 
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and when we ran ho risk of being heard or 
seen, he said, ‘You must allow that this 

romises well; but it is nothing of the kind, 
for the husband is in the secret.’ ‘My dear 
Campan,’ I replied, ‘it is not when one has 

ray hairs and wrinkles that one expects to 
Be etched to a handsome queen of twenty, by 
such out-of-the-way passages, for any thing 
but business.’ ‘She expects you,’ he added 
‘impatiently. I have sent twice to your house 
already, and I have looked for you wherever 

ou were most likely to be found.’ He had 
hardly ceased speaking when we found our- 
selves in the highest story, in a very dirty 
corridor, opposite a mean-looking little door. 
He tried the lock ; but having pushed several 
times in vain, he exclaimed, ‘Ah! the door is 
bolted inside, and I must go round.’ He re- 
turned very shortly, and told me that the 
Queen was very sorry she could not see me 
immediately, because the hour of mass was at 
hand, but that she begged me to return to 
the same place at three. I came back accord- 
ingly, and Campan introduced me by a side 
passage into a room where there was a billiard 
table, which I recognized from having often 
played on it with the Queen; then into an- 
other which I did not know, simply but com- 
fortably furnished. I was astonished, not that 
the Queen had desired such facilities, but that 


she had ventured to provide herself with them.” 


That he,a known gossip and man of in- 
trigue, was admitted to this mysterious apart- 
ment, and with the King’s knowledge, might 
have helped to avert suspicion, but’ Madame 
Campan states that it was the one commonly 
used by the lady in waiting during any tem- 
porary indisposition of the Queen. 

In a note to the late Lord Holland’s “ For- 
eign Reminiscences,” published in 1850, we 
find this passage :— 


“ Madame Campan’s delicacy and discretion 
are not only pardonable, but praiseworthy; 
but they are disingenuous, and her ‘ Memoirs ’ 
conceal truths well known to her, though 
such as would have been unbecoming a lady 
to reveal. She was, in fact, the confidante of 
Marie Antoinette’s amours. These amours 
were not numerous, scandalous, or degrading, 
but they were amours. Madame Campan, 
who lived beyond the Restoration, was not so 
mysterious in conversation on these subjects 
as she was in her writings. She acknowl- 
edged to persons who have acknowledged it 
to me, that she was privy to the intercourse 
between the Queen and the Due de Coigny. 
That French nobleman, from timidity of char- 
acter and coldness of constitution, was not 
sorry to withdraw himself early from so dan- 
gerous an intrigue. Madame Campan con- 
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fessed a curious fact, namely, that Fersen was 
in the Queen’s boudoir or bedchamber téte- 
a-téte with her Majesty, on the famous night 
of the 6th of October. He escaped observa- 
tion with considerable difficulty, in a disguise 
which she (Madame Campan herself) pro- 
cured for him. This, M. de Talleyrand, 
though generally somewhat averse to retail- 
ing anecdotes disparaging of the royal family 
of France, has twice recounted to me, and 
assured me that he had it from Madame 
Campan herself.” 


Madame Campan lived till 1822, and al- 
though, like her royal mistress, the subject 
of much calumny, was highly respected by 
her friends. One who knew her well, and 
often heard her speak on the topic in question, 
has assured us that the uniform tenor of her 
conversation was confirmatory of her book, 
in which she treats the alleged intrigue of the 
Queen with the Duc de Coigny as a calumny, 
belied by the Duc’s character and peculiar’ 
position in the court. As to the night of the 
6th of October, she says in her Memoirs :— 


“ At this epoch I was not in attendance on 
the Queen. M.Campan remained with her 
till two in the morning. As he was going 
away, she deigned with infinite goodness to 
re-assure me as to the dangers of the moment, 
and to repeat to me the very words of M. de 
La Fayette, who had just invited the royal 
family to retire to rest, rendering himself re- 
sponsible for his army. . . . 

“Tt was particularly against the Queen 
that the insurrection was directed. I shudder 
still when I recall how the fishwomen, who 
wore white aprons, cried out that these were 
intended to receive the bowels of Marie An- 
toinette. The Queen went to bed.at two in 
the morning, and fell asleep, worn out by so 
trying a day. She had ordered her two 
ladies to go to bed, thinking that there was 
nothing to fear, at least for this night; but 
the unfortunate princess owed her life to the 
feeling of attachment which prevented them 
from obeying. My sister, who was one of 
them, told me the next day what I am about 
to narrate. 

“On leaving the Queen’s chamber, these 
ladies summoned their waiting maids, and all 
four kept together at the door of the Queen’s 
bedchamber. Towards half past four in the 
morning they heard horrible cries and some 
musket shots. One of them entered the 
Queen’s room to wake her, and get her out 
of bed. My sister flew to the place where the 
tumult seemed to he. She opened the door 
of the ante-chamber adjoining the guard- 
room, and saw a garde-du-corps holding his 
musket across the door, attacked by numbers, 
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and his face already covered with blood. He 
turned and called to her, “ Madame, save the 
Queen, they are coming to assassinate her!” 
She suddenly shut the door upon this un- 
happy victim of his duty, bolted it, took the 
same precaution on leaving the next room, 
and on reaching the Queen’s room she cried 
out, ‘Rise, Madame! do not stay to dress, 
save yourself in the King’s room.” The 
Queen, starting up in alarm, springs from her 
bed, they help her to put on a petticoat with- 
out fastening it, and her two ladies conduct 
her towards the @il-de-beuf.” 

It is utterly incredible that, on a night like 
this, with every one on the alert, and every 
avenue watched or guarded, the Queen should 
have had an assignation with a lover, or that 
he could have been introduced or escaped un- 
observed. Nor is it likely that the writer of 
the foregoing narrative, who states expressly 
that she was not present, and was known not 
to have been, should have told Talleyrand 
that she herself procured the disguise. What 
she was wont to say of the Comte de Fersen 
was, that the Queen was much attached to 
him, and sent him a token from her prison 
shortly before her death, but that the strictest 
bounds of propriety were never transgressed 
on either side. It was Fersen, who, amongst 
other proofs of devotion to the royal family, 
drove them through Paris in the disguise of 
a coachman at the commencement of the un- 
fortunate expedition to Varennes.* 

Cesar’s wife should not even be suspected, 
and “he comes too near, who comes to be 
denied.” If a woman in private life, much 
more a princess or a queen, is frequently 
found in situations affording opportunity and 
facility for crime, her fair fame will infallibly 
suffer, although she may remain quite guilt- 
less in reality. We are far, therefore, from 
holding Marie Antoinette blameless. She 

* ‘M. Hippolyte Castille says, in one of his 
recent publications, that a friend of the highest 
respectability had an opportunity of seeing in 
Sweden, at the chateau of Count de Fersen, a 
portfolio which had been given him ¥ Marie An- 
toinette at the period of their loves. In this port- 
folio was a secret compartment containing unmen- 
tionable things.” (Jouis Seize et sa Cour, par 
Amedée Renée, p. 245. note.) “ Without contesting 
the alleged fact,” continues M. Renée, * I can here 
certify that the nephew of M. De Fersen, the 
Count de Lowelhelm, who was long Swedish min- 
ister at Paris, has several times assured me that 
there existed in his family no proofs of these pre- 
tended liaisons of his uncle with Marie Antoinette. 
and that the Count de Fersen never uttered a word 
calculated to accredit this report.” The story of 


M. Castille’s respectable friend is incredible on the 
face of it. 
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must have been inexcusably coquettish and 
indiscreet. But her very thoughtlessness and 
imprudence afford a strong presumption of 
her personal purity. Although she must 
have been perfectly aware of the interpreta- 
tions put upon her conduct, she made no 
change in it, and persevered in amusing her- 
self in the way most likely to provoke and 
give plausibility to fresh calumnies. Yet ac* 
cording to the Prince de Ligne, a fatality hung 
over all her efforts of enjoyment, as over those 
of Seged Emperor of Ethiopia, for he says: 
“T never saw her pass a perfectly happy 
day.” 

It was in 1774 that the King, in an un- 
wonted fit of gallantry, addressed her with, 
“You are fond of flowers. Well, I have a 
bouquet to offer you: it is the little Trianon.” 
He could not have made her a more accept- 
able nor, as it turned out, a more fatal pres- 
ent; for the Little Trianon became the im- 
puted cause of ruinous extravagance and the 
fancied scene of improper indulgences. In 
point of fact, the extraordinary outlay was 
moderate, and although ceremony was laid 
aside, there is no ground for assuming any 
serious infringement of propriety. Madame 
Elizabeth, the King’s sister, invariably ac- 
companied the Queen during her residence 
there, and the favorite entertainment was 
private theatricals, at which the King regu- 
larly attended. The part she generally chose 
was that of the soubrette. The fancy cot- 
tages which writers like the Abbé Soulavié 
have converted into places of assignation, 
were occupied by the laborers employed about 
the place. The game called escampativos 
was much in vogue. It consisted in the 
coupling of the whole party by a president, 
male or female, named for the purpose, who, 
when this duty was performed, exclaimed 
escampativos, hy way of signal for each pair 
to separate from the rest for a named period, 
during which each was to produce an allotted 
number of rhymes, solve a riddle, or execute 
some assigned task; any pair that failed, or 
interrupted another pair, paid forfeit. This 
game was reported to have been introduced 
at the Little Trianon, and played under the 
Queen’s auspices, for the purpose of procur- 
ing a téte-a-téte ; but the only place where 
we read of her sanctioning it was in the 
Duchess de Duras’ apartment. 

Marie Antoinette made it a rule to receive 
no woman separated. from her husband, and 
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broke with the Prince de Condé by refusing 
to depart from it in favor of his mistress, the 
Princesse de Monaco. Lightly as the mar- 
riage tie weighed on either sex at this epoch, 
it was not unfrequently found too heavy to be 
even formally endured, and a formidable array 
of frail beauties, bearing some of the noblest 
names in France, were alienated and exasper- 
ated by this decree. 

It was Marie Antoinette’s delight to water 
her plants and tie up her flowers in the Little 
Trianon dressed like a country girl, with a 
straw hat and apron. Except on state occa- 
sions, she discarded silk and velvet in favor 
of muslin and gauze, and so constantly ap- 
peared in white gowns of inexpensive mate- 
rials, that she was accused of seeking to dis- 
courage French manufactures. The weavers 
of Lyons memorialized the King on the sub- 
ject, and their complaint was backed by her 
sisters-in-law, the Comtesses de Provence and 
d’Artois, She was not more fortunate in 
escaping censure when her taste or caprice in 
costume tended to extravagance, and (in the 
Protectionist sense) promoted trade by in- 
creasing the demand for a particular kind of 
labor. In consequence of various new fashions 
of dressing the hair patronized by her, an 
addition of six hundred coiffeurs de femme 
was made to the company of master hair- 
dressers of Paris in one year, 1777. 

The fashion which took the lead consisted 
in wearing feathers as high as they could be 
raised. The Queen sat for her picture in this 
headgear, and sent it to her mother, who re- 
turned it by the same courier, with an intima- 
tion that she should gladly have accepted the 
portrait of the Queen of France, but took it 
for granted that the portrait of some actress 
had been sent by mistake. Ona hint from 
the King, Carlin, the French Grimaldi, turned 
this fashion into ridicule on the stage. When 
he appeared as harlequin he wore in his hat, 
instead of the usual rabbit’s tail, a peacock’s 
feather of enormous length, which he man- 
aged to entangle in the scenery and flourish 
in people’s faces. Discarding feathers, the 
hairdressers’ skill was next taxed to convert 
the female head, by dint of lace and ribbons, 
into the semblance of some chosen object of 
nature or art,—a tree, a meadow, a ship, a 
naval combat, a porcupine, a helmet, or a horn 
ofabundance. The world was all before them 
where to choose, and imagination was racked 
for novelties. This fashion was at its height 
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when the Emperor Joseph paid his visit, and’ 
it was the constant subject of his sarcasms, 
The quantity of rouge worn by his sister was 
also very disagreeable to him. One day, 
when she was dressed to accompany him to 
the opera and wore a good deal, he ironically 
advised her to put on more, “Come,” said 
he, pointing to one of her attendants, “ an- 
other touch or two under the eyes; on with 
it, en furie, like this lady.”* On her sending 
to say that she had changed her mind, and 
was expecting him at one theatre instead of 
another as agreed, he remarked aloud to the 
actor Clairval: “ Your young queen is wild 
enough in all conscience, but, fortunately, you 
French don’t dislike it.” 

Amongst other alleged proofs of her wild- 
ness, or worse, have been cited the Saturnales 
or Nocturnales of Versailles. In the July 
and August of 1778, the Queen, then enceinte, 
suffered much from the heat, and could not 
sleep without being some time in the open air 
in the evening. She was in the habit of 
walking on the Terrace with the rest of the 
royal family: a band was ordered to play for 
their amusement, and of course these prom- 
enades soon became the fashion. Every 
night, from ten or eleven till two or three in © 
the morning, the Terrace and walks were the 
resort of all the gay company of the neigh- 
borhood. The Queen and her two sisters-in- 
law (who, Madame Campan asserts, never left 
her) were sometimes hardly distinguishable 
amongst the crowd, and on two occasions 
they were impertinently addressed. On an- 
other they found themselves seated on the 
same bench with Madame du Barry. The 
scandalmongers made the most of these inci- 
dents, and the King was advised to stop the 
promenades. He consulted M. de Maurepas, 
who, it is believed, advised his royal master 
to let Her Majesty amuse herself in her own 
manner, lest she should take it into her head 
to occupy herself with affairs of state. 

It is no easy matter to ascertain either the 
extent of her influence on public affairs, or 
the period when she began to exercise it. 
The Prince de Montbarry, who was strongly 
prejudiced against her, states in his Memoirs 
that, on a lieutenant-colonelcy becoming va- 
cant, she urged the claims of her candidate 
with such unseemly vehemence that he was 

* In her “Episodes of French History’ (vol. i. 


pee Miss Pardoe transfers this story, told by 
adame Campan, to Napoleon and Josephine. 
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at length driven to say that he must repeat 
all that had passed to the King. “ You are 
at liberty so to do, sir,” said the Queen; “I 
am well aware of that,” he replied, “and I 
shall go to His Majesty at once.” He adds 
that he did not lose an instant, that the King 
listened with grave attention, appearing to 
sympathize with his minister from his own 
experience of the Queen’s vivacity, and con- 
cluded the conference with these words: 
“No one understands what has taken place 
better than myself.” This scene is laid in 
1777. The same authority relates that the 
King had an instinctive feeling of nullity in 
her presence, and one day said to Maurepas, 
to excuse an unworthy concession, “ her spirit 
has such an ascendency over mine, that I was 
unable to resist.” Maurepas died in 1781, 
and was succeeded by Calonne, who convinced 
Lord Holland that Louis XVI. was self-suf- 
ficient in his disposition, coarse and brutal in 
his manners, and especially vain of his supe- 
riority to female domination or court intrigue. 
To establish this theory, Calonne stated that 
on his pointing out the mischief that might 
ensue from the Queen’s declared disapproval 
of his project,— 

“ Louis at first scouted the notion of the 
Queen (une femme, as he called her) forming 
or hazarding any opinion about it. But when 
M. de Calonne assured him that she spoke 
of the project in terms of “yee and 
displeasure, the King rang the bell, sent for 


Her Majesty to the apartment, and after 
sternly and coarsely rebuking her for med- 
dling with matters ‘ auxquelles les femmes 


nont rien & faire, he, to the dismay of 
Calonne, took her by the shoulders and fairly 
turned her out of the room like a naughty 
child. ‘Me voila perdu, said Calonne to 
himself; and he was accordingly dismissed, 
and his scheme abandoned in the course of a 
few days.” * 

The conclusion rebuts the intended infer- 
ence, and the failure of Calonne’s policy suf-’ 
ficiently accounts for his fall. Madame Cam- 
pan speaks of the rude hits (coups de boutoir) 
which the King distributed without respect to 
persons; and the pleasantry by which he 
checked the Comtesse Diane de Polignac’s 
enthusiasm for Dr. Franklin was indefensibly 
coarse. The utmost the Queen could obtain 
for the Duc de Choiseul was one interview, 
in which, after she had said: “ M. de Choi- 
seul, I am delighted to see you. You have 





* Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. 
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made my happiness: it is no more than just 
that you should witness it”—the King merely 
added, ““M. de Choiseul, you have grown 
very fat—you have lost your hair—you are 
getting bald.” Her efforts in favor of other 
candidates for high offices were almost 
uniformly unsuccessful. An instance is given 
by Madame de Staél:—*I waited on the 
Queen according to custom on St. Louis’ 
day: the niece of the archbishop, dismissed 
that very day, was paying her court as well 
as myself: the Queen manifested clearly by 
her mode of receiving us, that she much pre- 
ferred the displaced minister to his succes 
sor.” * 

The Count de la Marck says :— 

“I can without hesitation deny the pre- 
tended influence which the Queen is said to 
have exercised on the choice of the King’s 
ministers, with the single exception of the 
nomination of the Marquis de Ségur. I can 
even add that the Queen, far from having the 
desire and the taste to meddle with the af- 
fairs of the kingdom, had rather a genuine 
repugnance for these affairs, owing perhaps 
to a little lightness of mind common enough 
amongst women. 


She frequently complained to Madame 
Campan, as of one of the hard necessities of her 
position, when she was over-persuaded by her 
friends to support their applications, or was 
compelled by circumstances to fix and 
strengthen the wavering decision of the King. 

Her affection for the Princesse de Lamballe, 
although the object of much malignant mis- 
representation as “une caprice de grande 
dame,” was honorable to both! and the un- 
sullied reputation of this lady is the best 
answer to the charges of criminal levity 
levelled against her beloved mistress. Their 
friendship remained unbroken, as is shown by 
the touching letters addressed by Marie An- 
toinette at the most trying periods to the 
Princess ; but there were long intervals of 
partial estrangement, which were filled by 
female intimacies less judiciously chosen. 
Of these, the Queen’s attachment to the 
Comtesse Jules de Polignac endured the 
longest, was worst requited, and proved most 
mischievous in its consequences. The Com- 
tesse was poor; she had her own and her 
husband’s fortune to make; and she brought 
in her train a number of relatives, friends, or 
admirers who each and all expected to benefit 


_* Considerations on the French Revolution, chap. 
xii. 
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by her interest. Sovereigns will always strive 
in vain to make themselves the centre of an 
intimate unembarrassed, disinterested circle ; 
for the main attractions to it, where the 
charm of equality is wanting, must be the 
gratification of vanity and the hope of ad- 
vancement. The members of the envied 
coterie which met at the Little Trianon were 
constantly on the look-out for honors, offices, 
or pensions ; and it was at their instigation 
that the Queen too frequently interfered in 
the distribution of patronage. Her favoritism 
may have been less expensive and less de- 
grading to the monarchy than that which had 
been prescriptively indulged upon the French 
throne, especially in the preceding reign; but 
the people had begun to count the cost of 
royal amusements, and the gratified avidity 
of the Polignac set added greatly to her in- 
creasing unpopularity. She felt this deeply. 
“Amongst the persons edmitted to her 
society,” says the Count de Ja Marck, “ were 
a great many foreigners, such as the Counts 
Esterhazy and de Fersen, the Baron de 
Stedingh, etc. It was evidently their society 
that pleased her most. I took the liberty one 
day to observe to her that this marked prefer- 
ence for foreigners might do her harm with 
the French. ‘ You are right,’ she replied 
sorrowfully, ‘but it is only they who never 
ask me for any thing.’” 

When her dear friend, or the friends of her 
dear friend, had got all they wanted, or were 
disappointed in some unreasonable request, 
they were at no pains to curb their ill-temper 
or conceal their discontent, nor, importunate 
as they were in their requests, did they think 
it incumbent on them to consult her wishes, 
or consider her position as affected by their 
conduct, in their turn. Thus, when the King 
and the Queen had expressed the strongest 
disapproval of the “ Mariage de Figaro,” 
which they had read in manuscript, it was 
M. de Vaudreuil, the principal adorer of the 
Comtesse Jules, who set the example of dis- 
obedience by having it acted,at his country- 
house. The Countess he1-elf, till spoiled by 
flattery and indulgence, was remarkable for 
sweetness of disposition, feminine grace, and 
natural gaiety. In the first years of their in- 
timacy, she and the Queen would romp to- 
gether like schoolgirls, pelt each other with 
bonbons, and engage in little trials of strength 
or agility. Just so, Queen Anne and the 
Duchess of Marlborough corresponded as 
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Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, and kept 
up an unremitting interchange of endearing 
expressions, till the light and rosy fetter had 
become a heavy and galling chain. Although 
the French Countess never reached the same 
height of insolence as the English Duchess, 
in ingratitude they were pretty nearly on a 
par. 


“M. and Madame de Polignac,” says th: 
Count de la Marck, “never showed mucl. 
anxiety to bring together the persons it would 
have best suited the Queen to meet. The 
Queen once went the length of expressing to 
Madame de Polignac her dislike to many 
whom she met in their society; and that lady, 
submissive to those who ruled her, and despite 
her habitual gentleness was not ashamed te 
reply, ‘I think that its being your Majesty’s 
powers to come to my salon, is not a reason 
or your claiming to exclude my friends.’ This 
was told me in 1790 by the Queen herself, 
who added: ‘I am not angry with Madame 
de Polignac on that account. She is good 
at heart and loves me, but those about her 
had her completely under their command.’” 


In consequence of this change in Madame 
de Polignac, the Queen abandoned her salon 
for that of the Comtesse d’Ossun, her mistress 
of the robes, where little dinners of four or 
five persons were made for her, and she could 
sing and dance without restraint. Loud was 
the outcry, and deep the mortification, of the 
deserted coterie, who did not hesitate to take 
revenge by calumny. 


“They related with malignity,” says the 
Count de la Marck, “how the Queen was 
fond of dancing reels (écossiases) with a 
young Lord Strathaven (the late Marquis of 

untley), at these little dances. A frequenter 
of the Polignac salon, and one from whom, 
more than all were due the deepest gratitude 
and the utmost respect towards the Queen, 
composed an ill-natured couplet against her, 
and this couplet, founded on an infamous 
falsehood, circulated through Paris.” 


The Count de la Marck completely vindi- 
cates the Queen against the charge of using 
her influence in favor of Austria, and states 
that her brother Joseph compiained bitterly 
of her on that account, saying that the con- 
duct of France was far removed from what he 
had a right to expect from an allied court. 
In one of her letters to him in 1784, she dis- 
tinetly refuses to carry out his wishes, and 
uses these remarkable words: “In a word, 
my dear brother, I am now French before be- 
ing Austrian.” The belief, however, was in- 
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delibly fixed in the popular mind that she, 
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in any quarter. One of the parliamentary 


was constantly sacrificing her adopted to her | protests addressed to the King contained 


hative country, and Autrichienne continued | 


to her dying day the epithet by which the 
greatest amount of popular prejudice was 
concentrated against her. 

The well-known affair of the necklace gave 
full scope to maiignity, and the acquittal of 
he Cardinal de Rohan by a narrow majority 
(twenty-six against twenty-three) in the Par- 
liament of Paris (May, 1786), was hailed with 
acclamation as a virtual condemnation of the 
Queen, of whose entire innocence there can- 
not now be the shadow of a doubt. In 1787, 
only two years before the Revolution, her un- 
popularity was such that her portrait, by 
Madame Le Brun, was left out of the exhibi- 
tion at the Louvre, for fear of its provoking 
fresh insults. If, wearied and saddened by 
what she encountered at every step in Paris 
or Versailles, she looked abroad for encour- 
agement or sympathy, she found herself equally 
misunderstood, misrepresented, and repelled. 
In England, where genius was soon to throw 
a halo of never-dying lustre round her name, 
the worst libels were printed and circulated ; 
and, rightly or wrongly, conceiving the Eng- 
lish minister to be bent on revenging at her 
expense the policy of which her marriage was 
the pledge, she avowed that she never heard 
the name of Pitt without a cold shudder run- 
ning down her back: “ Sans que la petite 
mort ne me passe sur le dos.” By a strange 
concurrence of circumstances, almost all the 
royal houses of Europe were against her, and 
she was even made responsible for the mis- 
conduct of her sister, the Queen of Naples. 
The impression was so widespread that it 
actually reached Constantinople; and when 
the coming republic was announced, the Grand 
Vizier exclaimed, “ Good! this republic will 
not marry archduchesses.” * 

By a strange fatality, what under other cir- 
cumstances would have been her pride and 
happiness, would have conciliated esteem and 
repelled calumny, was turned against her. 
The growing uxoriousness of the King excited 
against her the same hostile feelings which 
the mistresses of former monarchs had pro- 
voked, and she was held responsible for the 
disorders of the finances, for the sufferings of 
the people, for bad crops as well as bad minis- 
ters; in short, for every thing that went wrong 


* This mot is given to the Turk by Soulavié, 
but we suspect it to be of Parisian manufacture. 





these words: “Such measures, Sire, are not 
in your heart; such examples are not in the 
principles of your Majesty, they come from 
another source”—a weak paraphrase of Lord 
Chatham’s famous denunciation of “ an influ- 
ence behind the throne greater than the 
throne itself.” Yet at this epoch she had 
laid aside every feminine weakness and caprice, 
was exclusively occupied in private with her 
husband and her children, whilst all her care 
in public was the salvation of the State. The 
weakness and indecision of the King had be- 
come truly pitiable. She was obliged to be 
constantly at his side when any matters of 
importance were discussed, or he could form 
no resolution at all. If he consented to adopt 
a prudent measure or follow a wise counsel, 
it was invariably piecemeal or too late. He 
was constantly halting between opposite 
courses. He resisted just enough to take 
away the grace of concession, and conceded 
more than enough to make resistance unavail- 
ing. 

It has been said that a King who could 
ride on horseback and head his troops, might 
three times over have saved monarchy in 
France. In 1789, 1830, and 1848, its best 
chances were certainly forfeited by want of 
spirit and vigor in its representatives. At the 
first of these epochs great changes had be- 
come inevitable, but they might have been 
effected without the revolting orgies that en- 
sued, if not without disturbing the peace of 
Europe for twenty years and unsettling its 
social organization to this hour. The essen- 
tial point was to enforce order, and to prevent 
or put down any open or direct resort to vio* 
lence. The moment a mob had been per- 
mitted to set law at defiance, to storm the 
palace, to outrage the sovereign and murder 
his guards, the Revolution had been consum- 
mated in its worst form. The die was cast on 
the night of the 6th of October, and the 
manner in which the catastrophe was pro- 
voked without bemg anticipated, strikingly 
shows how the King’s irresolution accelerated 
his fall, A popular movement against Ver- 
sailles, with the view of bringing the royal 
family to Paris, had been planned at the be- 
ginning of September, when the Court had 
ample warning; and the obvious policy of re- 
moval to a safe distance was vehemently 
though vainly recommended by the Queen. 
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The precaution was, however, taken of order- 
ing another regiment to Versailles; and at a 
banquet given by the garrison to the new 
comers, the loyalty of the assembled guests 
was excited to enthusiasm by the unexpected 
entrance of the King, Queen, and Tauphin. 
That the popular exasperation was stimulated 
to frenzy by an exaggerated report of the 
scene, is notorious; but if the fixed intention 
was to repel foree by foree, they did right to 
show themselves, and it may be presumed 
that it was in one of His Majesty’s transient 
flashes of heroism that he consented to ap- 
pear.* But his courage had oozed out before 
the time for action had arrived, and the swords 
which had flashed in idle bravado over the 
festive table, were glued to the scabbard by 
royal imbecility when the very guardroom of 
the palace was filled with infuriated rebels 
elamoring for the Queen’s blood. 

The eagerness of the royalist nobility, in- 
cluding the princes of the blood, to provide 
for their own safety by emigration, may be 
accounted for, if not altogether justified, by 
the mistaken humanity or irresolution of the 
King; who rejected proposal after proposal 
to rally round him, and left them no alterna- 
tive but to fly or to stand with their arms 
folded whilst their throats were cut. 

In the transaction with Mirabeau, again, 
after all the risk and odium had been incurred, 
the expected fruits were lost by procrastina- 
tion. This curious episode in the history of 
the Revolution has been fully explained and 
placed.in its proper light by the “ Corre- 
spondance” between Mirabeau and the Count 
de la Marck, to which we have frequently 
referred. The tendency of this valuable pub- 
lication is certainly to clear Mirabeau’s mem- 
ory from the charge of gross and indiscrimi- 
nate venality. His conduct was at all events 
not more censurable than that of Algernon 
Sidney and the English patriots of whom 
Lord Macaulay says that “they meant to 
serve their country, but it is impossible to 
deny that they were mean and indelicate 
enough to let a foreign prince pay them for 
serving her.” There is no doubt that Mira- 
beau’s principles were monarchical ; that the 
utmost he ever aimed at was to supersede a 

* Whilst reading Gibbon, Louis XVI. came upon 
the sentence, “ What matters it that a Bourbon 
slumbers on a throne in the south?” He started 
up and exclaimed with vivacity, “I will show 


these English that I am not asleep.” (Weber, vol. 
i., p. 178.) 
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despotic form of government by a constitu- 
tional one after the English model; and that 
he was earnestly acting upon his own convie- 
tions when, in return for being freed from 
pecuniary embarrassments, he agreed to co- 
operate with the Court. M. Thiers speaks 
of him as “ Cet homme enfin qui fit son devoir 
par raison, par génie, et non pour quelque 
peu d’or jeté & ses passions.” Once in the 
tribune, he was unable to resist any sudden 
impulse or to withstand the temptation of an 
oratorical triumph, and on two or three occa- 
sions, as in alluding to the Varsailles banquet, 
he had been hurried into a vehement diatribe 
against the Queen, which made her averse 
from having recourse to him till he was 
thought indispensable. They soon began to 
understand each other. When Dumont, as 
he relates in his “Souvenirs,” objected that 
any fresh plan must fail, like all the others, 
from want of firmness in the King, “ You do 
not know the Queen,” exclaimed Mirabeau, 
“She has a prodigious strength of mind: she 
is a man for courage.” This was before their 
interview, which took place in the garden of 
St. Cloud, July 3d, 1790. She told Madame 
Campan that she opened the interview with 
these words, “In the case of an ordinary 
enemy, of a man who had sworn the destruc- 
tion of a monarchy without appreciating its 
usefulness for a great people, I should be 
taking at this moment a misplaced step; but 
when one speaks to a Mirabeau, etc.” As he 
never had sworn the destruction of the mon- 
archy, this form of words was not very happily 
chosen, but the impression was highly favor- 
able, and on quitting the Queen he said, 
“Madame, the monarchy is saved.” After 
describing what had passed to the Count de 
la Marck, he declared that nothing should 
stop him, that he would perish rather than 
fail in the redemption of his pledges. He 
devoted all lis energies to the task, and fear- 
lessly advocated the right of the sovereign to 
make war or peace. When twitted by Barn- 
ave in the debate with a pamphlet hawked 
about the streets entitled “The treason of 
Mirabeau,” and warned that the populace were 
improvising a gallows to hang him, he sprang 
to the tribune and uttered the memorable 
phrase of defiance: “ I have not now to learn 
for the first time that there is but one step 
from the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock.” 

M. de Lamartine treats Mirabeau’s reac- 
tionary projects as absurd and impracticable. 
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M. Thiers thinks that, although the revolu- 
tionary tide would not have subsided or turned 
back at his bidding, he might have guided 
and moderated its course. But whether he 
could construct as well as destroy, and retreat 
as,well as advance, must remain matter of 
speculation, for he died, April 2d, 1791, 
“carrying with him to the tomb,” says MM. 
de Goncourt, “ more than his promises, more 
than the hopes of Marie Antoinette; he 
carried away the royalist popularity of the 
Queen.” 

The Comte d’Artois and his party never 
forgave her for condescending to parley with 
rebels, and in their angry remonstrances with 
her for not adopting a more spirited policy, 
made no allowance for the weakness of the 
instrument by and through which she was to 
act. “ You know,” she writes to the Count 
de Mercy, in August, 1791, “the person (the 
King) with whom I have to deal; at the very 
moment when we believe him persuaded, an 
argument, a word, makes him change his 
mind without his being aware of it; it is for 
this reason, also, that a thousand things are 
not to be undertaken.” The King had made 
a careful study of the last days and trial of 
Charles the First, and was strongly impressed 
with the notion that the royal martyr’s fate 
was owing to his having sanctioned civil war, 
and shed, or caused to be shed, the blood of 
his subjects. From personal fear, therefore, 
as well as from mildness of disposition, Louis 
could never be induced to resort to force even 
to repel force; and his constant aim was to 
disarm his enemies by good intentions and 
good faith. It may be collected from the 
Queen’s voluminous correspondence that, find- 
ing nothing else possible, she encouraged and 
cheered him along the only path he was able 
or willing to tread with any semblance of dig- 
nity. _ Accordingly she counselled him to 
accept and abide by the Constitution, and 
writes thus to justify herself:—* Looking at 
our position, it is impossible for the King to 
refuse ; believe me that this must be true, since 
I say it. You know my character enough to 
believe that it would lead me by preference to 
something noble and full of courage.” When 
she was driven to extremity, when authority 
was no longer upheld in any quarter and a 
state of anarchy was at hand, she hazarded 
the suggestion that an appeal from the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, backed by an army on the 
frontier, might have the effect of bringing the 
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nation to its senses; but the general tendency 
of her letters is to deprecate foreign inter- 
ference, and an emigrant invasion is her un- 
ceasing object of alarm, as sure to aggravate 
the dangers and difficulties of her situation. 

The chief feature in Mirabeau’s plans was 
the removal of the Court to a safe distance 
from Paris. This was sound advice, and, like 
most other sound advice, was not acted upon 
till too late. We suspect, however, that the 
King’s consent to the unlucky expedition 
which terminated at Varennes, was extorted 
by the daily insults and mortifications to which 
he was exposed at Paris, rather than 
prompted by any spirited and enlightened 
consideration of policy. These had been 
such as fully to acquit him of the popular im- 
putation of bad faith. The royal party, as is 
well known, were recognized and stopped at 
Varennes by the populace, until they were 
overtaken by the deputies of the Assembly ; 
but they might easily have forced their way 
through the town, and the Queen threw the 
chief blame of the failure on M. Goguelot, 
who, instead of charging at once with his 
hussars, waited for orders from the King, who 
was sure to yield without a blow. Dur 
ing the return to Paris, the deputies, Barnave 
and Pétion, occupied places in the royal car- 
riage, and Barnave was so fascinated by the 
combined dignity and sweetness of the 
Queen’s manner as to become thenceforward 
one of the warmest of her partisans. As 
they were passing through a village the curate, 
who had approached the carriage with the 
intention of addressing the King, was assailed 
and thrown to the ground by the by-standers, 
when Barnave exclaimed, “ Tigers, have you 
ceased to be Frenchmen? Nation of brave 
men, have you become a people of assas- 
sins?” This incident conciliated the royal 
party. When the Queen inquired to what 
means he would advise her to have recourse, 
he replied, “Popularity, Madame.” “And 
how could I have it?” she rejoined, “it has 
been taken from me.” “Ah! Madame, it 
would be much easier for you to regain it 
than it was for me to gain it.” 

Barnave now took the place of Mirabeau 
as secret adviser of the Court, and induced his 
friends, Duport and the Lameths, to co-oper- 
ate with him in strengthening the executive. 
These, the chiefs of the Feuillants, are thus 
described by M. Thiers: “ Duport thought, 
Barnave spoke, the Lameths executed.” 
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They expected great things from the accep- 
tance of the Constitution, pure and simple, 
which they strongly advocated; but the 
Queen had an intuitive conviction that all 
was over, and exclaimed, “These people do 
not wish for sovereigns. They are demolish- 
ing the monarchy stone by stone.” During 
the fétes in celebration of the acceptance, the 
King and Queen went to each of the three 
principal theatres, the “Francais,” the “Opera,” 
and the “Italiens.” Mademoiselle Contat, 
the popular actress, was much admired in 
“ La Coquette Corrigée,” and this play had 
been selected for performance at the “ Fran- 
¢ais,” with exclusive reference to her. The 
probable application was obvious, and Ma- 
dame Campan summoned up courage to 
mention it to the Queen, who ordered “ La 
Gouvernante” instead. A good deal of care 
having been taken to pack the audience, she 
was warmly applauded : but at the “ Italiens” 
a fierce contest ensued between the boxes and 
part of the pit. The piece was “ Les Evéne- 
ments Imprévus,” by Grétry, and Madame 
Dugazon, on coming to the words, “Ah, 
comme j'aime ma maitresse,” turned towards 
the Queen. Immediately a shout was raised 
from the pit of “pas de maitresse, plus de 
maitre! liberté!” whilst the boxes and bal- 
cony replied with “ Vive la Reine! Vive le 
Roi! vivent & jamais le Roi et la Reine!” 
The pit being divided between the factions, a 
battle ensued, in which the Jacobins had the 
worst of it. The guard was called in, and 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, zising in tumult, 
threatened to take-part in the fray. This was 
the last time the Queen ever entered a thea- 
tre.* 

Barnave’s plans and counsels were no 
better followed than Mirabeau’s; and finding 
that he was compromising himself uselessly, 
he communicated to the Queen his deter- 
mination to quit Paris, and requested a part- 
ing interview, which was granted. After 
dwelling on the services he had vainly 
labored to render her, he stated that his 
known devotion to her interests would cost 
him his life if he did not seek safety in flight, 
and as his sole recompense he entreated to be 
allowed to kiss her hand. She gave it to him 
with her eyes bathed in tears, and he left 


* It was on this occasion that a royalist lady, 
struck by an apple, picked it up and sent it to La 
Fayette, with a note, saying, that as it was the 
only fruit of the Revolution she had yet seen or 
‘felt, she thought him entitled to it. 





Paris; but in the course of the same year, 
1792, he was arrested at Grenoble. His 
dealings with the court having been clearly 
proved, he was guillotined on the 22d Ocs 
tober, 1793, his last words being, “ Behold, 
then, the price of all I have done for liberty.” 
His new-born zeal for monarchy was popularly 
attributed to a romantic passion conceived 
during the return from Varennes. Nor was 
this the only instance of sudden conversion 
or heroic self-sacrifice for which ‘meaner 
motives were thought insufficient to account. 
“No sooner,” says Madame Campan, “ had 
the most furious Jacobins occasion to be near 
the Queen, to speak to her, to hear her voice, 
than they became her most zealous partisans, 
and even in the prison of the Temple, several 
of those who had helped to drag her there, 
died for having tried to liberate her.” Like 
the ill-fated Queen of Scots gazing on the 
dying Douglas, she might have exclaimed 
more than once, “ Look there, and tell me if 
she who ruins all who love her, ought to fly a 
foot further to save her wretched life.” 

On the evening of the terrible 20th of 
June, when the Queen was calling on the 
deputies of the Assembly to mark the ‘signs 
of popular outrage in the Tuileries, the sole 
remaining asylum of royalty, Merlin de Thi- 
onville was melted to tears. “ You weep, M. 
Merlin,” she continued, “ to see the King and 
his family so cruelly treated by a. people 
whom he has always wished to make happy.” 
“Tt is true, Madame,” replied Merlin, “ that I 
weep over the misfortunes of a woman, 
beautiful, tender-hearted, and the mother of 
a family; but do not deceive yourself, not one 
of my tears is shed for the King or Queen. 
I hate Kings and Queens. It is the only 
sentiment they inspire in me; it is’ my re- 
ligion.” Possibly Sir Walter Scott had this 
very passage in his mind when (in “the 
Abbot ”) he described Lindsay as moved by 
a similar impulse, and saying as he knelt to 
Mary Stuart, “Lady, thou art a noble crea- 
ture, even though thou hast abused God’s 
choicest gifts. I pay that devotion to thy 
manliness of spirit which I would not have 
paid to the power thou hast long undeservedly 
wielded. I kneel to Mary Stuart not to the 
queen.” 

Even with her own sex, the fascination of 
Marie Antoinette’s manner was irresistible. 
On the morning of the same day, a part of 
the invading mob consisted of the lowest 














class of women, one of whom carried a gib- 
bet to which was suspended a figure labelled, 
“ Marie Antoinette, &lalanterne.” Another, 
a bullock’s heart, labelled, “ Coeur de Louis 
Seize.” A third, the horns of the same ani- 
mal with an obscene inscription. One of the 
most savage of them paused to vent impre- 
cations on the Queen, who asked if she had 
ever done her any personal injury. “No; 
but it is you who cause the misery of the 
nation.” “You have been told so,” replied 
the Queen. “ You have been deceived. Wife 
of a king of France, mother of the Dauphin, 
I shall never see my native country more. I 
can only be happy or miserable in France. 
I was happy when you loved me.” The ter- 
magant burst into tears, begged pardon, and 
exclaimed, “It is all because I did not know 
you. I see that you are good.” 

During the enforced and harrassing journey 
from Versailles to Paris on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, the women who approached the carriage 
to insult her, ended by shouting “ Vive la 
Reine !”— 

*‘ T rose with purpose dread 

To speak my curse upon thy head ; 
O’ermastered yet by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be blest.” 

The details of Marie Antoinette’s prison 
life are too well known to require recapitula- 
tion. It fills the darkest page of French 
history. The manner in which her feelings 
asa mother, and her delicacy as a woman, 
were systematically outraged, reflects indeli- 
ble disgrace on the people that could tolerate 
it in their most excited moods; and human 
nature had reached its lowest point of degra- 
dation when they assembled in crowds to 
hoot and insult her on her way to the scaf- 
fold. The late Lord Holland states, in his 
“Foreign Reminiscences,” that she was in- 
sensible. This is one of the groundless state- 
ments circulated to diminish our admiration 
of her heroism and our horror of her perse- 
eutors. Her firmness of mind on the morn- 
ing of the fatal day (Oct. 16, 1793) is suffi- 
ciently attested by her letter (dated 4 1-2 
A.M.) to Madame Elizabeth, which, though 
obviously brought to an abrupt termination, 
breathes the genuine spirit of faith, hope, and 
charity, in unison with maternal and sisterly 
love. After confiding it to the turnkey (who 
delivered it to Fouquier), she called for food, 
lest faintness should be mistaken for fear. 
After eating the wing of a chicken, she 
changed her linen, threw herself dressed 
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upon a bed, wrapped her feet in a blanket 
(procured with difficulty), and fell asleep. 
She was awakened by a priest named Girard, 
of whose ministry, from a suspicion of his 
quality, she declined to avail herself. On his 
asking if she wished him to accompany her, 
she quietly replied, “ Comme vous voudrez.” 

Sanson, the executioner, arrived at seven, 
“You are early, sir,” remarked the Queen; 
“could you not have come later?” “No, 
Madame, I was ordered to come.” The 
Queen had already cut her hair, and no prep- 
arations were needed, She breakfasted on a 
cup of chocolate brought from a neighboring 
eaft, and a very small roll. She was then 
taken to the registry, where her hands were 
tied. She was helped into the eart by San- 
son, and the priest took his place by her side. 
The progress through the streets was retarded 
that she might taste long of death—* boire 
longtemps la mort.” More than once she 
indicated by a gesture to the priest that the 
cords gave her pain. Opposite the Palais 
Egalité, the inscription over the gate caught 
her attention. Before Saint Roch there was 
a halt, and a torrent of abusive epithets burst 
from the spectators on the steps. At the 
passage of the Jacobins she leant towards 
Girard and questioned him as to the inserip- 
tion, “ Atelier d’armes républicaines pour 





foudroyer les tyrans.” By way of reply, he 
held up a little ivory Christ. "at the same 
instant the player Grammont, who had ke 
|close to the cart on horseback, stood up in 
jhis stirrups, waved his sword, and turning 
towards the Queen, shouted to the mob, “ Za 
voili, Pinfame Antoinette! Elle est —— 
——, mes amis.” It was midday when the 
cart reached its destination. On leaving it, 
she turned her eyes with evident emotion in 
the direction of the Tuileries, then mounted 
the scaffold, and met her fate with calmness, 
Her head was exhibited to the public gaze by 
Sanson, whilst under the guillotine the gen- 
darme Mingoult was dipping his handkerchief 
in her blood. “That same evening,” add 
MM. de Goncourt, “a man whose day’s work 
was done made out this bill of charges, which 
history cannot touch without a shudder : ”"— 


“Account of money paid and interments 
executed by Joly, grave-digger of the Made- 
leine de la Ville l’Evéque, for the persons put 
to death by the judgment of the aforesaid 
tribunal :— 

Livres, 
The Widow Capet.—For the bier . . 6 
For the grave and the grave-diggers . 25.” 

We can suggest no moral, emotion, or re- 
flection that will not arise spontaneously in 
the heart and mind of every reader endowed 
with thought and feeling, on the bare perusal 
of this document. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
THE LADIES’ BOWER. 

‘1HE two ladies of Willan’s Hope sat in the 
western window of the solar, as their apart- 
ment was called, enjoying the last gleams of 
the declining sun. On each side of the deep 
em.-rasure formed in the massive wall by the 
bold splay of the window-sides, contrived so 
as to throw as much light as possible within 
from a smal] external opening, there ran a 
low, stone seat; and the space thus occupied 
being raised as a kind of little dais, above the 
general level of the floor, it was the most 
cheerful position in what was, it must be con- 
fessed, but a dark and gloomy sitting-room, 
at that hour especially. Not that there was 
much to be seen from the window, after all; 
for its position had been chosen rather with a 
view to security than with any forethought as 
to the amusement of those who might look 
out of it; it commanded only the square 
court inside, never very lively, and at this mo- 
ment duller than usual, for most of the house- 
hold had just been summoned to their even- 
ing meal, and there was not a living being in 
sight. The effect produced by the shadow of 
the old keep upon the wall opposite might 
have been delicious perhaps to the eye of an 
artist, but to those who were now watching it 
—not being artists—it was simply depressing. 
Yet Dame Elfhild was an artist too—a most 
enthusiastic and prolific one—after her man- 
ner. She wove webs like Penelope’s in one 
particular, that they seemed never ending, 
though no one was suspected of unpicking 
them ; but the suitors, alas! were among the 
things that had been. An artist, too, of most 
original design; for the birds and beasts and 
flowers which grew beneath her fingers had 
surely never prototypes unless in some lost 
geological formation; though they, or some- 
thing very like them, seem to have been unani- 
mously adopted as models by all fair em- 
broideresses in subsequent generations, 

The elder of the two occupants of the win- 
dow-seat would have justified in great meas- 
ure, the old cellarer’s description, making due 
allowance for figurative and argumentative 
language. The nose was certainly pointed ; 
the complexion was not what it once had 
been. It seemed very probable that she had 
been a beauty in her day; there was still re- 
maining a bright black eye, good teeth, and a 
striking cast of features, which, in the bloom 
of youth, had no doubt been sufficiently attrac- 





tive. But five-and-thirty years had changed 
the brilliant brunette of her girlhood into the 
sharp-visaged, elderly woman; and while 
clearer complexions, even with homelier fea- 
tures, might have retained much of their 
freshness and power of pleasing, the more 
strongly marked lines which had once given 
Elfhild’s face so much expression, had hard- 
ened—it might be the more so because she 
had never known the love of husband or child 
—into an expression of a very different kind, 
The bright glance was now rather uncomfort- 
ably piercing, and the sharp-cut features 
wanted softness and repose. 

Gladice, who sat reclining with a sort of in- 
dolent grace opposite her kinswoman, was 
one of those figures to which a single failure 
in symmetry would have been fatal. Tall, 
and luxuriantly formed, her fair rivals, in the 
pride of their sylphlike slenderness, accused 
her perhaps, even as it was, of wanting deli- 
cacy. But there was an admirable proportion 
of outline, and a queenlike, majestic ease in 
all her movements, which would have won 
most men’s admiration, even if the large, 
sweet eyes and open brow had not at once 
challenged their love. Picot had not over- 
rated her, and could it avail to quote such 
humble admirers, every man and boy in and 
about the old tower was prepared to swear 
that their young mistress had not her match 
in the three counties, and to do battle in that 
quarrel as well as such churls might. But 
then Gladice had always a bright smile and a 
kindly word for every one beneath her—man, 
woman, or child; a Jess common virtue then 
than now; it was only on noble knights and 
gentlemen that Gladice ever frowned. She 
had indeed seen but little of the knightly 
world, for it had been her guardian’s policy 
to seclude her rather than otherwise, and 
what she had seen of it rather offended her 
taste than excited her imagination. She had 
lost her mother when little more than a child, 
and had since owed to Elfhild most of the 
comforts and protection of a home. For it 
must be said, in all charity, of the deceased 
Sir Amyas, that the company he had most 
loved to see at Willan’s Hope, though excel- 
lent at mélée or wassail, had very few other 
accomplishments to recommend them. In 
the rare and short visits paid to Ladysmede 
during Sir Godfrey’s occupation, Gladice had 
scarcely found a change for the better in that 





respect; so that if her estimate of the rader 
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sex was not a very favorable one, it was 
hardly the fault of any over-romantic expecta- 
tions so much as of circumstances. She had 
been present once or twice at the occasional 
jousts and festivals of the neighborhood, but 
neither Sir Amyas nor Sir Godfrey stood high 
in their neighbors’ estimation ; and until her 
father’s death made her an heiress, and, as 
such, a mark for all aspiring eyes, it seemed 
that Gladice’s charms had not produced that 
sensation which her aunt’s had done, if Stephen 
was to be credited, in days gone by; certain 
it was that neither glove nor token of hers 
had graced the helm of any knightly candi- 
date who had entered the lists for honor and 
Jady’s love. 

But it was a dull enough life in the old 
tower, and Gladice found it so, though she 
would scarcely have confessed it. There was 
a great emptiness in her heart and mind. 
Elfhild, though kind to the motherless girl, 
was not a person to attract much love; and 
the young heiress had grown up in a dreamy 
sort of existence, with hazy longings for some- 
thing indefinite and impossible ; feeling an in- 
stinctive dissatisfaction with the realities which 
surrounded her, but quite at a loss to replace 
them by any thing better even in her own im- 
agination. She had not that other world of 
books to turn to, so fascinating, so satisfying, 
sometimes so dangerous, to young and ardent 
minds, not content with the material world 
they live in. Even if she had been able to 
obtain them, it is by no means certain that 
they would have presented any distinct mean- 
ing to those bright, intelligent eyes. The very 
highest accomplishments (and reading was a 
very high one then) will rust for want of use; 
and if Gladice could read the motto that was 
painted over the wide fireplace in the old hall 
—a somewhat difficult task for a stranger, it 
was so begrimed with smoke—and follow out 


a well-known psalm in her breviary, memory. 


had nearly as much share in it as early edu- 
cation. There had been a chaplain priest at 
Willan’s Hope in Sir Amyas’ time; but even 
the old knight himself was well aware that 
the less of his teaching found its way to his 
daughter’s ears the better; and one of the 
first acts of authority which the young heiress 
had exercised, with the full approbation of 
her aunt and the consent of Sir Godfrey, had 
been to purify the household from the presence 
of the unworthy clerk, and one or two other 
disreputable inmates. Since then, such sim- 
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ple religious offices as were required had 
been peformed there by one of the Benedic- 
tines of St. Mary’s, the good Brother Ingulph, 
who came up from the monastery at stated 
times, and was always welcome—not the less 
so because he brought them news from the 
world without. He would carry with him also 
occasionally some rare manuscript volume from 
the monastic library, of which he had the 
charge; not the treatises in bad Latin and 
questionable theology, which formed the staple 
of their collection, and which would have been 
of little profit, in any sense, to his fair listen- 
ers, but Lives of the Saints in Norman-French, 
and even such more profane and secular en- 
tertainment as old Turold’s Roman de Ron- 
cevaux :— 
“ De Karlemaigne et de Rollant 
E d’Oliver et des vassals 
Qy morurent en Roncevals ; ” 

which Gladice especially listened to with de- 
lighted attention. Not that these were much 
adapted to enlarge her views of real life, for 
the actual heroes with whom she had made 
acquaintance were wonderfully unlike saints, 
and were a very debased type of the Rolands 
and Olivers. Some of the happiest hours of 
her life, however, had been those spent in lis- 
tening to the good monk’s monotonous chant 
as he went again and again through the well- 
known histories; for one advantage it cer- 
tainly was in the scarcity of authors and read- 
ers, that a work was not laid aside as finished 
after a single reading, and forgotten as soon 
as possible in the fresh interest of another. 
Gladice was perfectly at home in the few au- 
thors she had read thus by deputy, and could 
have told every story at last quite as correctly, 
and much more prettily, than the monk him- 
self; the only fear was lest there might have 
been a little confusion in the details; for as 
Brother Ingulph elected, for conscience’ sake, 
to temper his secular with his religious in- 
struction, and generally read a miracle and a 
knightly geste alternately, it was difficult for 
his hearers always to separate the exploits in 
their own minds, and to remember exactly 
which was attributed to the saint, and which 
to the paladin. But these hours of enjoy- 
ment could come but seldom: the volumes 
were too valuable for the monk to dare to 
trust them out of his own possession ; indeed, 
under any rule more strict than that of Abbot 
Martin, he would not have been allowed to 





carry them beyond the walls at all; and at 

















other times, when the weather would not ad- 
mit of the out-door enjoyments of which she 
was so fond, or when old Warenger was too 
cross or too busy to attend his young mistress, 
Gladice sat at home, sang to her hound till 
she was tired (for Elfhild had no ear for 
music), teased, out of pure good-humor, the 
little page who attended them, till he was 
ready to cry, and then kissed him, which 
made him shed tears in earnest, for the boy 
was nearly twelve, and thought shame of such 
treatment ; until her aunt would scold at such 
unmaidenly behavior, and then she would sit 
still awhile, and look out of the window into 
the court below, at nothing; or take up her 
embroidery, not to work, but to lean back 
lazily and think—of nothing also, it must 
fairly be supposed; still somewhat to the 
scandal of Dame Elfhild, who, so long as day- 
light and needle held, was never at a loss for 
occupation ; but Gladice hated embroidering, 
and would sit for an hour together, watching 
her aunt’s industrious fingers in a sort of pity- 
ing admiration. 

It was not to be expected that in the con- 
versation of two ladies, condemned by fate 
to so much of each other’s exclusive society, 
and one of whom was young and beautiful, 
the great subjects of love and marriage should 
not often be discussed. The elder had a very 
unselfish wish to see her young relative hon- 
orably wedded—the happily was to follow of 
course. Perhaps some regret that the caprice 
of an arrogant beauty had prevented such a 
lot from being her own, had some share in 
the feeling. At all events, she had that even- 
ing, not for the first time, been chiding Gla- 
dice for her coldness. If such an accusation 
should seem a most improbable one for a 
maiden aunt of unblemished reputation to 
bring against her younger and more attractive 
relative, it can only be answered that, in the 
lapse of centuries, perhaps feelings as well as 
manners may have changed. 

“Nay, but, good Aunt Elfhild,” said the 
younger lady now, as she had said before, in 
answer to some of her aunt’s admonitions— 
“why trouble me with such matters ? wedlock 
will come all in good time—if need be.” And 
Gladice closed her eyes and leaned back 
against the wall, as if in real weariness of the 
subject. 

“It may come when you have little choice, 
niece,” returned the elder, “if you are so 
self-willed now. Jt is not to be thought that 
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the king, or those who have the rule in his 
absence, will permit fair estates like these to 
rest, in these unquiet days, in the weak hands 
of a woman.” 

“ Well, but say, dear aunt, would you have 
me set forth, as a damsel-errant, in quest of 
adventure.” 

“No; but I would have you take the ad- 
venture when it came.” 

“QO me!” said Gladice, “that is because I 
could not look with your eyes upon Sir Alan 
Beaucaire.” 

“He was a goodly young knight,” said Elf 
hild, “and did his devoir gallantly.” 

“So did his horse, and was the goodlier of 
the two; and besides, was not so much given 
to jesting.” 

“ Niece, niece,” said the elder lady, gravely, 
“T wish this jesting mood of thine may never 
turn to sorrow! But I was not thinking of 
Sir Alan, any more than he thinks of a cer- 
tain graceless maiden; he has taken the 
Cross, as I hear, and is on the way for Pales- 
tine.” 

“Wherein I commend him heartily,” re 
plied Gladice ; “ he will find Saracens to run 
a-tilt at there that can give good blows in 
return—more fit for a man to deal with than 
the wooden poppet he thought so much of 
striking on the nose that day.” 

“ Patience, child! you would be like those 
cruel dames we have heard of, who would 
have their champions fight for their love with 
sharp swords instead of arms of courtesy, and 
were ill-content till they saw their blood. 
Shame on you, maiden! it is a noble sight to 
see gallant gentlemen exchange good blows 
in love and charity, but for aught beyond—it 
is no sight for Christian women.” 

“T desire no man to venture life or limb for 
me,” said Gladice; “nor yet to risk suffoca- 
tion in his helmet, like that fat French 
knight: let them try the strength of their 
spears where spears are needed, and fight 
under some better badge than a woman’s 
love-token.” 

“Then if Sir Alan come home from Jeru- 
salem with an eye thrust out, or a cheek fairly 
slashed by a Saracen blade, he may hope to 
win some grace at his lady’s hands?” 

“T said not that,” replied Gladice, with a 
little toss of disdain. 

It was at this point that their conversation 
was interrupted by tokens of unusual excite- 
ment in the little fortress, Steps were heard 
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moving rapidly up and down the stone stair- 
cases, and three or four retainers, hastily 
adjusting their armor, hurried across the 
court. At the same time a trumpet-call 
sounded faintly, as from the other side of the 
walls. They had little time to speculate as to 
what great adventure was to break the calm 
of their quiet household, when Dame EIf- 
hild’s grave tire-woman entered the apart- 
ment with less ceremonious deportment than 
usual, and brought tidings that the Knight of 
Ladysmede was approaching the tower. Even 
his yisit was an event of such an exciting 
nature in their monotonous life, that the 
nerves of the decorous Judith were pardon- 
ably shaken. But when she was followed by 
the little page, with the additional informa- 
tion that Sir Godfrey had a companion—a 
stranger knight, the boy was sure, because, as 
he had noticed with the particular observation 
common to his years, he rode a bright sorrel 
horse with three white fetlocks, which neither 
he nor Cropt Harry, the two great authorities 
on such points, had ever seen before,—then 
even her mistress’ curiosity was visibly 
roused, and Gladice condescended to some 
further inquiries. And when the page re- 
turned from a second reconnoissance, and an- 
nounced that the tall knight, now in the act 
of dismounting below, bore the cross upon his 
shoulder, all were prepared to welcome a vis- 
itor of unusual interest where a visitor of any 
kind was a rarity. 

Sir Godfrey was more courteous in his 
greetings to his kinswomen than he usually 
cared to be. He presented Le Hardi with all 
due formalities to both ladies, and as soon as 
the Crusader had engaged Gladice in conver- 
sation sufficiently to make such a movement 
practicable without awkwardness, he himself 
requested a moment’s speech with the elder 
hostess, and drew her apart into the em- 
brasure of the window. There he briefly 
made her acquainted with his views for the 
marriage of his ward, and requested her good 
offices in the matter. Elfhild had already 
been looking forward anxiously to so desira- 
ble an event, and as she glanced again at the 
stranger’s tall form and martial bearing, and 
marked with what courteous deference he was 
addressing himself to her fair niece, with what 
an eager attention and gentle smile he caught 
up her slightest word, while his eyes were 
fixed on her face in respectful admiration, she 
had already came to the conclusion in her 
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own mind that such an arrangement was in 
every respect most desirable. This was none 
of Sir Godfrey’s coarse roisterers,on whom 
she had often feared he would insist upon be- 
stowing his ward’s lands and person, and from 
whose approach Gladice would recoil, as she 
did sometimes even from her guardian him- 
self—but a noble knight, no doubt of name 
and repute, a crossed soldier of heaven, and 
cast in such stalwart earthly mould as ladies 
loved to look upon. Such aid as Elfhild 
might give in the matter was promised read 
ily, though in carefully guarded language; 
for Sir Godfrey was one of those who, in any 
proposal which it pleases them to make, pre- 
fer acquiescence to approval. 

“ There is some trifling disparity of years, 
you would say,” said he; “ but my fair cousin 
is no puling child, and if I know aught of her 
fancies, can see other merits in a lover be- 
sides a smooth face and a voice like a glee- 
man’s. 

“You speak wisely, cousin,” replied the 
lady; “a proved knight is far better worth a 
maiden’s favor than a beardless squire; and 
Gladice has discretion, as you say: but, ir 
deed,” continued she, bridling a little at the 
thought of her own maiden dignity committing 
itself so far in praise of any man, “I have 
seen many a younger knight less fitted to 
catch a damsel’s fancy; and if I may judge 
from her smiles—which are not so freely 
given, Sir Godfrey, as some I could name—it 
will need no great treaty to make them favor- 
ably acquainted,” 

“ Tt were best so,” rejoined the’knight, “ for 
her choice lies, as I may tell you plainly, be 
tween these espousals and the cloister. Sir 
Nicholas has the king’s special sanction in 
this suit, as well as mine; I should be loth to 
force my fair cousin’s inclinations, and, as you 
both know, have given her large indulgence; 
but I have to answer to His Majesty in this 
matter, and it is his gracious will—the more 
especially as he is himself absent, and there 
are said to be evil counsels in the kingdom— 
to see these fair manors bestowed in trusty 
hands.” 

“His Majesty judges well,” said Elfhild; 
“and this noble knight, you say, is much ia 
his favor?” Elfhild was loyal, and the alli 
ance was becoming more and more desirable 
in her eyes. 

“ King Richard loves and trusts him much; 
and he is here now with the royal warrant 
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upon other and important service. But mark 
me—not a word of the king’s will as yet to 
Gladice; nor seem yourself over-anxious in 
this matter—it might hinder what we both 
desire; for to say nought of that contradic- 
tion which lies in all womanhood—saving your 
favor, loving cousin—and which makes them 
only to be guided with any certainty as you 
would a ship, by turning the helm contrary 
way, she in particular has a strain of the old 
de Burgh blood in her, like myself, and will 
eat her meat none the better for bidding.” 
The lady smiled, having possibly some of 
the de Burgh spirit, though not of their 
blood, or conscious that there was a virtue of 
self-assertion pertaining to her sex, which men 
miscalled contradiction. But it was time for 
them to rejoin their companions, By a silent 
gesture she signified that she understood Sir 
Godfrey’s warning, and led the way back to 
where Le Hardi sat, still holding his fair 
neighbor in pleased and earnest converse, 
He rose from his seat as the elder dame 
approached, and, standing courteously at her 
side, addressed his conversation for awhile to 
her exclusively, with the same easy and fluent 
grace with which he had secured at once the 
attention of the younger. Sir Godfrey, al- 
ways embarrassed in his attempts to make 
himself agreeable to his ward, found himself 
doubly at a loss in the presence of the pol- 
ished Crusader, whose conversational’ success 
he was watching with an admiration not 
unmixed with a very unreasonable jealousy. 
Elfhild now laughingly rebuked her niece 
for having so long neglected her duties as a 
hostess, in not having offered their visitors 
the usual hospitalities of the tower, Sir God- 
frey had his own reasons for not declining 
them. Rich wine of Gascony, and delicate 
confections made by Elfhild’s own hands—for 
here again she was Gladice’s superior—were 
speedily set before them, and furnished Sir 
Godfrey with an excuse for silence, and the 
Crusader with further opportunities of unem- 
barrassed conversation. Many a stirring tale 
of the wars, many a welcome fragment of in- 
formation touching the fortunes of some ab- 
sent warrior, known to them either in person or 
by fame, nay even more than one private anec- 
dote of the redoubted Coeur-de-Lion himself— 
many a delicate conceit and graceful compli- 
ment flowed from his ready lips, to the delight 
of his fair listeners. What if he did use freely 
the license of the ¢rouvére, and fill in the de- 
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tails of his story from the wealth of his own 
imagination ? such has been the privilege of 
the good talker in all ages, whether profes- 
sional or not; nay, even if some of the anec- 
dotes themselves were the happy invention of 
the moment, in what golden age of social life 
did those who talked of their neighbors con- 
fine themselves to truth ? 

So fascinating was the Crusader’s converse, 
so beautiful looked Gladice in her unwonted 
animation, so generous was the wine, that 
only the increasing gloom of evening warned 
Sir Godfrey that it was time to separate such 
excellent company. Successful, as it seemed, 
almost beyond his expectations, the knight 
was in the gayest humor, and found it difficult 
to conceal his own satisfaction within the prur 
dent bounds which he had prescribed to Elf 
hild. He obtained the willing promise of 
both his kinswomen to honor him with their 
presence at a hunting-party early in the fol- 
lowing week, and with a burst of courteous 
speeches, which rivalled his companion’s in 
vigor if not in grace, requested their permis- 
sion to order his train homewards. Both 
ladies thought it not unbecoming to accom- 
pany their guests as far as the main entrance, 
which opened from the upper story by @ 
flight of steps into the outer court. Standing 
on the covered landing-place, they watched 
them take horse. The Crusader twice bowed 
low, and waved his hand in graceful farewell, 
before he slacked the rein of his impatient 
sorrel. The gay train of horsemen, after the 
usual preliminary plunging and curveting, got 
into order and wound through the gates, 
Old Warenger was heard giving the word to 
raise the drawbridge, and make all safe for 
the night, and Willan’s Hope looked doubly 
lonesome in the gathering darkness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THB CHASE. 

Sir Goprrey had evidently been at some 
pains in his preparations for his fair visitors 
at Ladysmede, Probably he had been in- 
debted, in some of his arrangements, to the 
finer tastes of the Crusader. To say that 
there was no stint in all the coarser essentials 
of the banquet, that every accessible animal 
which furnished food for man had been put 
under requisition, from the stall-fed ox to the 
smallest marsh-fowl, whose excellence lay in 
its rarity,—that the wines were costly, and 
the ale strong—would be only to say that the 
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knight did not grudge, upon such an occasion, 
the entertainment which he was wont to lavish 
upon ruder guests. Both Gladice and her 
aunt were conscious of something in their 
reception which was a refinement upon the 
usual blunt hospitalities of their kinsman. It 
seemed that some one had been stationed so 
as to give early notice of their approach, for 
they were met nearly a mile from the manor 
and escorted to their destination by the two 
knights in person, attended by a party of 
mounted lances, whose pennons were gay 
with the blue, buff, and silver, which were the 
colors of Bonville of Willan’s Hope. The 
very slightness of the early refection which 
was served to them on their arrival, before 
the hunt began, was a shrewd token that 
other taste than Sir Godfrey’s had been con- 
sulted in the contrivance of it; and Sir Nich- 
olas’ Gascon squire, who attended them with 
such quiet and dexterous service, had very 
much the advantage of poor Raoul, who stood 
there watching Gladice’s every motion, eager 
to be of use, but whose life at Ladysmede 
had given him so little real experience in 
feminine ways and requirements, that his zeal 
to serve her, and his jealousy of the Gascon, 
made him seem more awkward and embar- 
rassed than usual. 

The arrangements for the chase had been 
going on from an early hour. Foresters had 
driven in the game from the outlying cover, 
hounds had been carefully selected and lightly 
breathed, a choice of swift and steady horses 
stood ready saddled, and horns from the 
courtyard at intervals sent up those cheering 
woodland notes, which for near a thousand 
years have been music to the ear of an Eng- 
lishman. The day was calm and mild—there 
was no wind astir to turn an arrow from its 
mark a hair’s-breadth; the sun was bright 
and cheering, and the party rode out in high 
spirits to their sport. Gladice, declining. the 
gentle palfreys which were offered for the 
ladies’ use, rode her own noble, black steed, 
perfectly broken to her hand, and carried a 
light cross-bow, rather as a part of her due 
equipment for the field, than with much view 
to its use; for her delight was rather in the 
inspiriting exercise and the excitement of the 
chase, than in- any display of her skill as a 
markswoman. Dame Elfhild was to accom- 
pany them for awhile; but there had been 
erected at an angle of the wood, commanding 
the best view in the directions in which the 
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game was most likely to break cover, a small 
rustic pavilion, tastefully arched with green 
boughs and hung with garlands of flowers, to 
which she could retire at pleasure with her 
female attendants, and still share much of the 
sport; even aiming a shaft or two, if so 
minded, at the unfortunate animals who were 
purposely driven by the foresters in that diree- 
tion. 

There was no lack of game, for in all that 
concerned its preservation Sir Godfrey, like 
most of his order, was a rigid disciplinarian, 
Red-deer and roebuck, as the most honorable 
victims, were reserved, as far as possible, to 
fall by the bows of the knightly sportsmen, 
or to be pulled down wounded by the great 
lurcher-like greyhounds which Picot and his 
comrades held in leash for that purpose ; but 
foxes, hares, and badgers met a like fate at 
less noble hands, or not unfrequently, owing 
to the very numbers of their foes, escaped both 
from their hasty aim and from the wrangling 
pack of hunting-dogs which accompanied them. 
The foresters had received orders to drive in 
as few boars as possible, and to allow even 
these to escape, in order that no possible 
danger might chance to the fair sportswomen 
from the sudden charge of one of these for- 
midable enemies when turned to bay; a pre- 
caution, however, against which Gladice pro 
tested energetically to Picot (whom she had 
recognized on the field to his great pride and 
delight), when he informed her that such had 
been the especial request of Sir Nicholas, 

“T love the sport better, Picot, when the 
poor beast can fight as well as run: I could 
draw an arrow at a boar with right good-will, 
if he showed his tusks at me.” 

“Now the saints keep your sweet lady- 
ship!” replied the hunter with a low rever- 
ence ;.but please you to cast your eye on 
old Tostig yonder, how he makes but poor 
shift to limp along with one leg shorter than 
its fellow by a hand’s-breadth; well, that 
came of a boar that ripped his thigh up—I 
saw it, though I was but a Jad then; and ’tis 
a truth that such beasts, when they be wud 
mad, see no differ betwixt a lady’s leg and a 
forester’s.” 

The heaps of slaughtered game went on 
increasing, and the party were getting almost 
weary of sport, when a shout of more than 
usual excitement was heard from a distant 
point of the wood-side, and a longer and pecu- 
liar wind from the chief forester’s bugle. Sir 
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Godfrey had just dismounted, and walked in 
that direction to, view the results of the day; 
but his voice was now heard shouting to the 
others. 

“A stag of ten a-foot! heard ye Giles’ 
mot? ride up, Sir Nicholas, ride up! My 
horse, ye loitering knaves! what are ye star- 
ing at?” 

It was the first game of such royal degree 
that they had seen. He came in sight, trot- 
ting out in his stately grandeur with antlers 
tossing as if in haughty disdain, and only 
quickening his pace when an arrow, aimed at 
a long distance by Sir Nicholas, slightly 
grazed his side. Then he shook himself, and 
burst rapidly away down the sloping lands 
towards the river. The hounds were quickly 
loosed, and all who were sufficiently well 
mounted followed in pursuit. Sir Godfrey 
was left behind still shouting for his horse, 
and his voice was heard by the others, as they 
swept down the valley, thundering loud im- 
precations on the grooms who were hurrying 
up with him. It is to be feared that his dis- 
comfiture caused some amusement to his fair 
cousin ; for a stnile of intelligence passed be- 
tween her and Sir Nicholas le Hardi, as their 
horses kept pace, stride for stride, over the 
level meadows. Gladice was a perfect horse- 
woman, and the narrow ditches which inter- 
sected their course here and there did not 
check her ardor fora moment. Close behind 
her rode that silent and trusty retainer, Cropt 
Harry, who had been chosen by the careful 
Warenger for those qualities, and for his 
quick eye and hand in all that pertained to 
horseflesh, to accompany his young lady upon 
all such occasions, and never to be far out of 
reach of her bridle-rein. He had earned his 
sobriquet in a somewhat questionable exploit 
of his early days, when he had been detected 
in some mistake as to the lawful ownership of 
some stray cattle, and had lost his ears by 
the knife of the Saxon who recovered them. 
But it was one of those acts which were held 
as little more than amiable weaknesses in 
those good old times; and though Harry 
was ready still to quarrel with any of his 
fellows who reminded him of it, it was rather 
as affected loss of ears than loss of character. 
They had gallopped nearly two miles, and 
the horses of those who were worse mounted 
Were gradually dropping behind, when they 
came upon the wide and deep brook which 
formed the boundary of Rivelsby, and fell 
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into the River between Lowcote and Swin- 
ford Mill. Whether Gladice would have 
paused or not, in her present state of ex- 
citement, might have been doubtful; but 
Cropt Harry’s voice was heard behind in 
rough but earnest tones, warning her that 
he would surely be held accountable for any 
mishap that might occur through over-bold- 
ness; and Sir Nicholas, reining up his own 
horse with difficulty, added his entreaties that 
she would be pleased to wait the issue of the 
chase where they now were, or to ride higher 
up the stream where they might find a ford, 
Reluctantly she so far consented as to ride 
back slowly with her attendant, while the 
knight still followed on the track of the 
hounds, Clearing the brook himself with 
some little difficulty—for though of no for- 
midable width, it was a serious obstacle to the 
heavier horses of those days—he rode on, 
cheering the hounds, and gaily waving his 
hand to his Jate companion. But the good 
dogs, stanch as they were, were tired with 
their morning’s work; and hunting much 
more by view than scent, it was not long 
before they seemed to loose all trace of their 
game in the thick osier-beds behind Lowcote. 
It seemed probable that the stag had taken 
the river; and in that belief, after vainly 
riding for some time in the hope of recover 
ing the trace, Sir Nicholas turned his horse’s 
head, and with some disappointment called 
in the hounds, and was returning slowly 
towards Ladysmede. Just then a slent- 
hound, which had been slipped by one of the 
foresters after a wounded roe, crossed the 
knight’s path, and attracted his attention. 
At first the dog appeared as much at a loss 
as the knight was; but just as it passed him, 
it uttered a low, short, questing note, and set 
off with increased speed on what seemed a 
fresh scent. Sir Nicholas followed, and in a 
few minutes the hound led him into a path 
which he had some difficulty in pursuing on 
horseback through the osiers, until at last, 
fearing to lose sight of him altogether, he 
was compelled to dismount and follow him 
on foot. He was not able, under this disad- 
vantage, to keep him long in view, and would 
have given up the pursuit altogether, when, 
on emerging suddenly from the thickest of 
the cover, he saw that the hound had come 
to a stand before the door of a peasant’s hut. 
He was on the island occupied by Cuthwin 
the basket-weaver. The rude door was 
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closed; and the dog stood with his fore-feet 
raised against it, breaking out now and then 
into a short, eager howl. It was clear that, 
unless the dog’s instinct was unusually at 
fault, the object which he had tracked so 
eagerly, whatever it was, was inside. After 
one or two impatient knocks, which received 
no attention, the knight applied his foot to 
the door vigorously, and, without any very 
great exertion of his strength, soon burst its 
fastenings. The hound dashed in before 
him, and taking no notice of the peasant 
who stood within, gazing at the knight in 
stupid consternation, busied himself at once 
in one corner of the hut, where bundles of 
half-prepared withes were piled up nearly to 
the roof. Sir Nicholas, after bestowing a 
hasty curse upon Cuthwin for not having 
opened the door, bid him remove the bun- 
dles, amongst which the hound was now 
scratching so eagerly as to excite the knight’s 
curiosity and suspicion. The man obeyed so 
slowly, and showed so much real or assumed 
awkwardness in his movements—obstructing 
the dog, as it seemed, rather than aiding him 
—that the knight, giving him a buffet which 
sent him staggering against the wall, pro- 
ceeded himself to pitch aside the bundles. 
The hound grew more and more eager, and 
before the pile was fairly opened to the 
bottom, he dragged from their concealment 
the skin and other portions of a newly killed 
deer. 

The knight turned round upon Cuthwin 
with a look of quiet fury, before which the 
peasant shrank. 

“Saxon thief!” he exclaimed, grasping 
him by the throat, what is thy wretched life 
worth, dost thou think, when this comes to 
thy master’s ears ? ” 

Even the instinct of the hound saw in the 
unhappy peasant a detected criminal ; spring- 
ing upon Cuthwin, as the knight’s hand still 
clutched his throat, he fastened his teeth in 
his shoulder. 

Sir Nicholas laughed, for he saw better 
sport before him than even the day’s hunt- 
ing had afforded; removing his hand and 
stepping hackward to give the dog room, he 
cheered him on his prey. 

“At him, good hound! (I would I knew 
his name) ha-lu!—tear him! Now, Saxon, 
tooth against tooth!” for Cuthwin had the 
dog’s fore-paw in his mouth, and was biting 


it in desperation to make him let go his 
hold. 
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But in stepping back to enjoy the com- 
bat with greater advantage, the knight's foot 
slipped on the bloody entrails of the stolen 
deer. Vainly attempting to recover himself, 
he fell heavily backwards over the osier 
bundles, 

Cuthwin had succeeded in drawing a sharp, 
broad knife from his girdle, and was hesitat- 
ing whether to use it against the dog. Op- 
portunity has made many a man of ordinary 
honesty a thief; it may make a coward a 
murderer. He no sooner saw the Crusader 
fall than his resolve was taken. With one 
strong blow he buried the knife in the hound’s 
chest, and flung the poor brute from him 
howling in his death-agony. In another in- 
stant, before Sir Nicholas could recover his 
feet, his enemy was kneeling on his chest. 
So helpless was the position in which the 
knight had fallen, that though he saw the 
other’s movement in time to grapple with 
him as he came, his powerful strength was 
quite unable to shake him off; and Cuthwin, 
though somewhat short in stature, was mus- 
cular and active, and though weak from re- 
cent illness, had for the moment all the un- 
natural energy of a desperate man. One 
knee was pressed upon the knight’s windpipe 
almost to suffocation, a first hasty stab had 
been turned aside by the buff hunting-coat, 
and the hand was raised again, and the eye 
watching the opportunity to strike in a surer 
spot with steadier aim, when the door of the 
inner apartment opened, and a second time 
the blow was turned aside—this time by a 
woman’s hand. Cuthwin looked round with a 
wild howl of rage, and found his wrist 
clutched in the convulsive grasp of the late 
occupant of the sick-chamber. Risen from 
her couch, pale and wild, with her long, dark 
hair floating loose about her, and her eyes 
dilated with excitement, she scarcely looked 
like a being of earth. The peasant checked 
the execrations that were rising to his lips, 
and gazed at her with an awful reverence. 
Wonder and superstitious dread were stronger 
within him, for the moment, than either ven- 
geance or self-preservation. 

“Hold!” she cried, speaking with some 
difficulty, from the violence of her emotion, 
“art thou mad? Fly—leave him to me! 
Fly, I bid thee!” she repeated, as the man 
still remained immovable, with his eyes fixed 
upon hers in stupid terror—*if thou wouldst 
buy thy life for an hour!” 
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Slowly, at her word, removing his weight 
from the chest of his prostrate foe, who had 
now ceased to struggle, the peasant rose to 
his feet. Then starting as it seemed into 
some comprehension of his own danger, with 
the knife still in his hand he rushed out 
through the open door. 

If the pale vision which had thus interposed 
between them had startled Cuthwin, still 
more remarkable was the effect which it 
seemed to have pruduced upon his antag- 
onist. The desperate efforts which he had 
been making, as far as his position would 
allow, to ward off the murderous aim of his 
assailant, had ceased at once, but not from 
exhaustion. His gaze, too, had been fixed 
with a sort of fascination on the form before 
him, and his whole frame shook with an 
emotion stronger than the Saxon’s. Raising 
himself partly on one arm, as the other re- 
laxed his hold, he too seemed to have lost at 
once all consciousness of the deadly struggle 
in which they had been engaged, and to have 
every sense and thought absorbed in this un- 
expected visitant. As Cuthwin rose and left 
him free, he half raised himself also, and 
then, as if weak and dizzy, sank back upon 
the osiers with a half-suppressed cry, and 
covered his face for a moment or two with his 
hand. 

“Tsola!” he half cried, half murmured— 
*Tsola! again!” . 

When he withdrew his hand and opened 
his eyes, it was upon what seemed to him 
vacancy. She whom he had thought he saw 
was gone. He sprang up and looked wildly 
round him. It was not all a dream: there 
lay the hound on the floor at his feet, writh- 
ing in throes of death; his foot was on the 
hide of the deer. 

“Tsola!” he cried again, louder than 
before; but no voice answered. 

He rushed from the hut into the open air ; 
a choking was in his throat, as if the peas- 
ant’s murderous pressure were there still. The 
strong man felt sick and faint. 

He opened the collar of his surcoat, and 
felt the cool fresh breeze revive him. Throw- 
ing back still further the thick buff leather 
from his panting chest, he saw the stain of 
blood on the vest beneath. 

“ By heaven,” he muttered with a laugh as 
if to re-assure himself, “ it was well the churl 
had not force enough to drive his blow 
home!” He leant against a willow stump, 
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and seemed for a few moments as if trying 
to recall his thoughts. From this mood he 
was roused by the winding of a horn, and 
the shouts of some of the hunting-party at 
no great distance. He started to his feet, and 
casting an irresolute glance towards the hut, 
at first seemed hesitating whether he should 
re-enter it. But he turned away, and 
hastened back to the spot where he had left 
his steed; and remounting him, rode off in 
the direction in which he had heard the 
sounds. It was not long before he fell in 
with his own esquire and one or two others 
who had followed the chase by a more ¢ir- 
cuitous route, and were now engaged in re- 
coupling the baffled hounds, after trying in 
vain to recover trace of the stag. 

“T had well-nigh lost myself in these vil- 
lanous coverts,” was all the remark he made 
to Dubois, as he galloped back to rejoin his 
companions. Sir Godfrey, finding himself at 
a disadvantage at starting, had not followed 
the chase far; and though he had by this 
time vented most of his wrath upon those 
about him, he was still in rather a bitter 
mood. It was some consolation to him, how- 
ever, under his own disappointment, to find 
that those who had been more fortunate at 


‘the outset had returned at last unsuccessful ; - 


and he began at once to banter his guest on 
the subject. At any other time the Crusader 
would probably have retorted the attempted 
jest upon the author in a few sharp words 
which would have left him the victor, as was 
commonly the case in any such contest with 
Sir Godfrey; and it was his unusual silence 
now, under what the latter had intended as 4 
stinging attack, which attracted his friend’s 
attention, and made him notice the expression 
of his face. 

“Holy Mary, man, what makes you look 
so white? hast caught an ague down in the 
fen yonder?” said de Burgh, cutting short 
his banter, and looking at his friend with 
some surprise. 

Le Hardi muttered an inaudible reply. 

“I have heard some of my cowardly 
knaves tell that there walk fiends in Loweote 
marshes by knight,” continued Sir Godfrey in 
a lower tone, and speaking half to himself— 
for it misgave him that his companion was in 
no mood for jesting; “an such scurvy com~ 
pany were like to face a gallant knight of the 
cross in broad daylight, I could fancy that the 
~tag we have lost had turned himself into 
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some such evil shape, to scare the stout rider 
who pressed him so closely.” 

It had evidently been Sir Nicholas’ first in- 
tention to be silent altogether on the subject 
of his adventure in the peasant’s hut; but 
either he was irritated by his companion’s 
looks and questions, or determined to be re- 
venged upon the man who had so nearly 
taken his life, or he merely spoke on the im- 
pulse of the moment to divert from himself a 
scrutiny of which he was becoming im- 
patient, especially as Gladice and her attend- 
ants had ridden up during the latter part of 
the conversation. 

“There is more mischief on foot down in 
yon swamp than you dream of, de Burgh,” 
he replied, “and what concerns you more 
nearly than the company you speak of—at all 
events for the present,” he added, regarding 
his friend with a smile which was scarcely 
pleasant. 

“ What mean you?” asked the other with 
an oath, his curiosity and his temper both a 
little roused. 

“TI mean that there are others on your 
lands who love to hunt the deer as well as 
yourself, and I will be bound to say take their 
full share of their lord’s venison.” He 
seemed careful to place his information before 
his friend in as disagreeable a shape as pos- 
sible; and there was still a smile on his lips 
as he spoke, which increased Sir Godfrey’s 
annoyance, as perhaps it was intended to do. 

“How?” exclaimed de Burgh, passion- 
ately ; “of whom do you speak, and where ? 
Is this jest or earnest, Le Hardi? or are you 
passing riddles on us all? I am somewhat 
slow at finding entertainment in such matters, 
as you know.” 

“T speak in earnest enough, and plainly 
enough, in such poor words as I can bethink 
me of: you havea serf here, lying, as I may 
say, within a bowshot of your house, who has 
a taste for something daintier than black 
bread and dried ling—for which I am not 
inclined greatly to blame him, seeing that he 
never stole fat buck of mine. In all sad 
soberness my good friend,” he continued in a 
grave tone, as he saw that he had tried his 
companion’s patience, as far as it would well 
bear, “I fell in with a false knave in yonder 
thicket, where he has some sort of kennel of 
his own, who had with him the spoils of a 
good buck, killed I dare avouch either last 
night or this morning: the thief escaped me, 
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for it‘was but an ugly place to follow him, or 
I promise you I had brought some better 
account of him.” 

Sir Godfrey made no other reply than to 
summon round him, with a rich variety of ex- 
pletives shouted at the full pitch of his lusty 
voice, all such of his retainers, horse and foot, 
as were within hearing. His excitement dur- 
ing the sport had been mere apathy compared 
with his present state of mind. 

“Ho, Picot! lazy knave, hast no ears! 
No, curse thee, nor eyes neither, when they 
steal deer under thy very nose! Hollo, 
Giles! leave handling of those brutes that 
have twice thy sense, fool, and come hither! 
What is this I hear?” the knight went on, 
as they gathered round him in dismay— 
“must knights and gentlemen turn keepers 
of their own game, forsooth? What boots it 
to maintain a following of idle losels like you, 
if deer-stealers live at free quarters here 
among us, and never a one of ye the wiser? 
Or are ye all in league with them? Who is 
this fellow that the noble Sir Nicholas hath 
tracked to his lair in the thicket yonder? 
Come,—which of ye all, now can lie the 
loudest ? ” 

Picot was the first to respond to this en- 
couraging invitation. 

“So please you, Sir Godfrey,” said he, 
humbly, “there is one Cuthwin, a basket 
maker, has built him a cabin down yonder 
amongst the Staffeldykes, for the convenience 
of his craft; but for any harm he does, be. 
yond disturbing of a waterfowl’s nest on a 
chance time,—and the birds lie so thick these 
that they starve each other F 

“ Plague on thy knave’s tongue!” said the 
knight; “ here are the good deer being car- 
ried off before my face, and thou art thrifty 
in the matter of wildfowl’s eggs !—Was this 
the man you lighted on, think you, Sir 
Nicholas ? ” ; 

“There is little doubt of it,” replied the 
Crusader ; “ the hut from which I started him 
did seem to have signs about it of basket 
making, or such like work. A somewhat 
short, thickset man, is this friend of thine, 
worthy Picot ?” 

“With acast in his left eye,” added. the 
hunter. 

Le Hardi had not thought it necessary to 
publish the whole of what had passed between 
himself and Cuthwin, feeling that a personal ° 
encounter with such an adversary was hardly 
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conducive to his dignity. At this moment 
his esquire, Dubois, who had come forward 
during the latter part of the discussion, de- 
clared that after he had lost sight of his 
master, and was engaged in recoupling the 
deer-hounds, he had caught sight of the fig- 
ure of a peasant who might answer to such a 
description, running along. the dyke-side 
among the willows, in a direction to which he 
pointed. 

“It was he—there can be no doubt of it,” 
exclaimed his master. 

“ And why not have stopped him at once, 
sirrah,” said Sir Godfrey, still in high wrath, 
“instead of keeping your tidings till now?” 

“I crave your pardon, Sir Godfrey,” said 
the esquire with an obeisance studiously re- 
spectful; “I was waiting the return of my 
master, Sir Nicholas; nor can I be sworn to 
know a knave from an honest man at a hun- 
dred yards the first time I see him.” 

Sir Godfrey flashed an angry glance at him, 
but he had other matter to attend to. 

“ Ride down after him, Baldwin! Raoul! 
run, Picot and the rest of ye! See that ye 
hunt him down; there are enough of ye, I 
wot, if there were as much as one man’s wit 
among every ten. Let me see none of your 
faces again till ye bring me some account of 
him, dead or alive! Willit please you to ride 
too, Le Hardi, and see the chase? Over the 
ford, ye fools, some of ye, towards Lowcote, 
instead of keeping close at one another’s 
heels like a flock of geese, after the one who 
thinks himself the wisest! ” 

Both knights set spurs to their horses, and 
made for the ford, for it was in the direction 
of the hamlet that Dubois had pointed as the 
fugitive’s probable course. Some of the others 
who were mounted took such a line as to in- 
tercept him if he should have doubled back 
towards his own dwelling. The footmen 
spread themselves over the meadows, and the 
new chase commenced in earnest. Even Gla- 
dice forgot her compassion in the excitement 
of the moment; but what compassion, in any 
case, could a well-born lady, properly in- 
structed in the rights of property, feel for 
such a hardened criminal as a deer-stealer ? 
She rode slowly forward along the hill-side 
with her attendants, awaiting with some in- 
terest the result of the chase, and meanwhile 
laughing heartily at poor Raoul’s discomfiture. 
The young squire, radiant in green and gold, 
was mounted that day upon a nobile-looking 
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Flemish mare, whose many accomplishments 
were rather showy than useful: perfect in 
eurvets and demivoltes, and other unproduc- 
tive performances, she failed as signally as 
any prodigy of modern education when a de- 
mand was made upon her practical powers, 
With an ambition which deserved a nobler 
fate, Raoul had now charged the brook at the 
very spot where he had observed Sir Nicholas 
succeed in leaping it; had disappeared for a 
few moments bodily, horse and man; had 
emerged a miserably drenched and soiled 
wreck of the smart gallant of that morning; 
and was now suffering under the satirical con- 
dolences of Dubois, who had found a narrower 
place lower down, and had crossed in more 
prudent fashion by dismounting, and leaping 
over first himself, and leaving his well-trained 
horse to follow him. 

A very few minutes brought Sir Godfrey 
and his friend to the other side of the ford, 
whence they pursued their course down to the 
lower meadows, which were divided only by 
half-stagnant ditches fringed by willows. This 
direction would be the only safe one for the 
deer-stealer, because there only he could hope 
to baffle his pursuers; for he could not cross 
the river but by reaching Swinford Mill, and 
in the higher open ground above, his move- 
ments could hardly fail to be at once detected 
under so many watchfui eyes. Giles, with two 
or three of the other foresters, eager by such 
display of zeal to retrieve their damaged repu- 
tation in the eyes of their lord, had plunged 
across the brook in a straight line from the 
starting-point, and were now able, practised 
as they were in wind and limb, to keep pace 
with the knights’ heavy horses over the 
spongy ground. 

Suddenly, from one of the ditches in front of 
them a human head and shoulders were slowly 
raised. 

“See ye there!” shouted the forester, who 
first caught sight of the figure; “see yonder 
—there he is!” 

The men rushed forward, but Sir Godfrey 
spurred his horse far in advance. Vociferat+ 
ing madly, and brandishing his hunting-spear, 
he rode as if prepared to launch it when within 
distance. 

“Hold!” cried Le Hardi—-“ hold, de Burgh! 
it is a woman.” 

The figure rose hurriedly into full view, and 
seemed to gaze for a moment in helpless 
amazement at the knight’s threatening aspect 
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--then she uttered a cry of terror, and drop- 
ping a bundle of reeds or rushes which she 
seemed to have been carrying, took rapidly to 
flight across the fields, gathering up what 
portion of her scanty garments might inter- 
fere with her speed, and deaf to the united 
shouts of the whole party which were sum- 
moning her to stop. The knight rode on to 
the ditch, and urged his horse to take it in 
his stride. But the stout Norman gelding 
was blown from the pace at which he had 
been pressed over the heavy ground, and 
stopping short at the very edge of the ditch 
refused the leap, nearly unseating his rider. 
The foresters, by Sir Godfrey’s orders, dashed 
on to overtake and capture the fugitive; but 
she was swift of foot, had a fair vantage in 
the start, and for some time maintained it. 
She made straight for the uplands, with the 
view, perhaps, of gaining the shelter of the 
woods. Sir Godfrey’s shouts had attracted 
the attention of the rest of his scattered party, 
all of whom, catching sight of a flying figure 
in the distance, and Giles and his fellows in 
hot pursuit, made no doubt but that it was 
the deer-stealer himself of whom they were 
in chase, and struck across from different 
points in the hope of intercepting him. Le 
Hardi sat still on his horse, showing little in- 
terest in the matter; and Sir Godfrey was 
beginning in his own mind to question the 
wisdom of having thus diverted the attention 
of his followers from the real object of their 
search, when Picot, who came panting by, 
having heard that it was a female to whom 
they were giving chase, declared at once that 
it could be no other than the wife of the de- 
linquent basket-maker. 

“His wife!” exclaimed de Burgh, “ excel- 
lent! then look to it that she be taken, Picot; 
it were almost as good as catching the fellow 
himself; she shall tell us of his hiding-place, 
or her skin shall suffer for it.” 

The pursuit was continued, and the struggle 
was against too great odds to be long main- 
tained. Gradually the distance lessened be- 
tween the victim and her foremost pursuers, 
and two or three of the horsemen were now 
fast coming up with Giles and his men, who 
would soon decide the event. Still it might 
have been doubtful whether she might not 
have reached the cover, had not the sudden 
view of Gladice and her partyon the higher 
ground compelled her to diverge from the 
direct line she was taking. It was soon over 
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then. Straining on to the last, the wretched 
woman sank exhausted on the ground, and 
the foresters, with such shouts of ignoble 
triumph as their panting lungs paeeny 
closed upon their prey. 

The two knights rode up, and Sir Godfrey 
began to question his unlucky prisoner with 
his usual violence. She lay grovelling on the 
ground, hiding her face, and moaning in ab- 
ject terror. 

“ Speak, beast!” said the knight; “ where 
is the miscreant whom they call your hus- 
band ?” 

Swytha,—for she it was,—either could not 
or would not reply. 

“ Speak! or I will bid my fellows here cut 
the life out of thee with their dog-thongs!” 
He leaped to the ground as he spoke. 

There was still no answer beyond a low 
moan. 

“ Here,—lift her up, one of ye,” he said to 
his men. But before they had time to obey, 
he seized her himself by the coarse, red hair 
which hung matted over her face and back, 
and swung her to her feet. She clasped her 
hands and shrieked for mercy. 

Eager to see what was going on, and be- 
lieving that it was the deer-stealer himeelf 
whom she had seen pursued, Gladice, in con- 
tempt of old Warenger’s sensible remon- 
strances, had ridden near enough to the group 
to hear some of Sir Godfrey’s threats, and to 
find, to her horror, that it was a woman who 
was the victim. Throwing herself from her 
horse, she pressed to Sir Godfrey’s side, and 
laying her hand timidly upon his arm—for 
she feared him in this violent mood—besought 
his pity. He turned round upon her almost 
savagely. 

“ Ride off, girl—these are matters which 
concern not such as you—would you plead 
for thieves and runagates? Warenger, see 
your lady safe bestowed at the manor—we 
will follow you straight. Here, quick, some 
of you gaping varlets,—tie up the hag to the 
thorn-stump yonder, and lash her till she finds 
a voice.” 

“ What is your will with me, noble gentle- 
men?” shrieked the woman, trying to wrench 
herself from the men’s grasp, and to throw 
herself on the ground again at the knights’ 
feet—for hitherto, in her terror and exhaus- 
tion, she had seemed scarce to understand 
why she had been thus hunted down, “I 
know nought of Cuthwin! I was but cutting 
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flags!” and again she shrieked loudly as the 
foresters forced her forwards, and made prep- 
arations to tie her hands. Gladice, in an 
agony of shame and horror, now appealed to 
the Crusader to intercede. 

But Swytha’s shrieks had been heard at 
seme distance, and had brought a new actor 
upon the scene. Along the woodside, in an 
opposite direction from Ladysmede, two 
horsemen were approaching Sir Godfrey’s 
party at a rapid pace, though the attention of 
these latter was so fully occupied that the 
strangers were almost close upon them before 
they were perceived. The younger of the 
two, who rode a little in advance of his com- 
panion, was himself in hunting-dress, and car- 
ried cross-bow and other appurtenances of 
sport. Either he did not see, or he took no 
notice of, the superiors of the party, but 
checked his horse as he came up with the 
foresters, who were now binding the strug- 
gling Swytha, and in a tone of authority 
ordered them to desist. The voice of com- 


mand was not without its effect upon men 
who had been always used to obey. They 
paused and hesitated in their office, and some 
gazed at the young stranger in stupid aston- 


ishment, while others looked round to Sir 
Godfrey, to see how he would deal with the 
interruption. He. stepped up to the horse- 
man, and spoke calmly enough, though his 
eye flashed. 

“Master Waryn Foliot,” said he, “what 
have you to say to my men?” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the other, “ what do 
your men here on my father’s lands? ” 

Sir Godfrey looked round him for an in- 
stant. It was true; they were some dozen 
yards on the other side of the boundary-line 
which, traced from stone to stone, divided the 
two domains. Making no reply to Foliot’s 
question, he shouted to Giles to bring the wo- 
man back. 

“Not so, with your good leave,” said 
Waryn. “Hold!” he cried, bringing his 
horse so rapidly forward to intercept their 
movements as nearly to overset one or two of 
of Sir Godfrey’s men, and laying his hand on 
the shoulder of one of those who were drag- 
ging Swytha—“ leave go, sirrah! I will have 
no such dealings here; what wrong has the 
woman done ?” 

“None, none!” shrieked Swytha; “I 
swear it, noble sir; I know not what they 
would have!” 
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“ What strange insolence is this ? ” said the 
knight; “what mean you by meddling thus 
between me and mine ?” 

“T will meddle no further than I must, Sir 
Godfrey, but I will see no woman handled in 
this fashion within the Foliot liberties,—nor 
out of them, without inquiring somewhat into 
the matter.” 

“Lo, here have we a champion of dames 
indeed! I give ye joy, young sir, that you 
have found worthy cause at last in which to 
make your first essay, so far as I know, in the 
gallant deeds of chivalry! Hark ye, good 
Giles—cut me one of my lady’s delicate 
tresses with thy hunting-knife—she hath but 
little gear besides to spare that I see—and 
we will stick it in this doughty squire’s cap 
for a love-token.” 

Waryn colored at this taunt, but answered 
it with a quiet smile. “ Youshall be welcome 
to your jest, Sir Godfrey, so that you will be 
content to bid your fellows let this poor 
wretch go: she is, as ] may say, now waif and 
stray of ours, and for any harm she has done, 
I trow that she has got a fright that may last 
her lifetime for a warning.” 

“She is my own bondswoman, and I shall 
deal with her as I please,” returned de Burgh; 
“Twill flay the life out of her, without leave 
asked of yours, I warrant me—here before 
your very eyes, if I see fit. Bring her on 
with you, men—do ye hear me?” 

“ Let go!” shouted Foliot to the men who 
held her, raising the butt of his steel cross- 
bow over the head of the nearest. 

“Now the fiend have ye for a pestilent 
young braggart! are ye mad ?” said Sir God- 
frey, stepping hastily back before Foliot’s 
fiery horse, with which he had already cleared 
a space round him. “ Will ye set yourselves, 
two men against a score, in this churl’s quar- 
rel? Ride at him, Baldwin and some of ye! 
drag him from his horse, and keep him quiet 
—but have a caution of using him over- 
roughly.” 

Baldwin made a movement of obedience, 
but the follower who was in attendance on 
young Foliot dashed between his master and 
the squire, and with a powerful arm forced 
Baldwin’s horse back upon his haunches. 

“T count the odds in mine own favor, Sir 
Knight,” said Foliot, who had meanwhile dis- 
engaged Swytha from her captors, who had 
made but faint show of resistance. “I dare 
swear these honest men will be slow to fight 
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in an unmanly quarrel, and I see one of your 
party on whose aid I shall surely reckon if I 
require it; a knight who has done battle for 
God’s honor against misbelievers will hardly 
stand by and ‘see a Christian woman beaten 
like a hound.” 

Sir Godfrey, dismounted as he was, would 
have made at the speaker, but the Crusader 
interposed. However he might have been 
affected by Waryn’s appeal, Gladice’s eloquent 
pleading had already secured his protection 
for Swytha. He threw himself between the 
disputants, and with difficulty succeeded in 
drawing Sir Godfrey aside, while he motioned 
to the younger to be silent. He represented 
to his brother knight that such a scene, end 
how it might, was hardly decorous in the 
presence of his fair relative, and wrung from 
him a very reluctant consent to let the wo- 
man go. De Burgh’s temper was rather vio- 
lent than malignant; he had no desire, when 
his reason could make itself heard against his 
passions, to discredit himself in the eyes of 
either of his guests; and he had now trans- 
ferred his wrath for the time from the peas- 
ant to her protector. 

“At a fair lady’s suit, Sir Nicholas, con- 
veyed to me by a brave knight like yourself,” 
said he aloud, turning so that all might hear 
him, “I consent to forego all further question 
as to this woman’s guilt—do with her what 
ye both will. But for you, Waryn Foliot, if 
I have not chastised your insolence here and 
now, you may partly thank the name you 
bear, and partly this good knight’s presence. 
I take shame that a stranger should be wit- 
ness to this unseemly brawl. You shall an- 
swer this again.” 

“ My thanks shall be bestowed where they 
are due, Sir Godfrey; I seek a quarrel with 
no man; and I am no match for you in loud 
words. I will answer for this matter to my- 
self, full lightly—and to others, as I may.” 
With a formal salute to the whole party, he 
turned his horse, and with his follower rode 
slowly away. 

Gladice had recovered herself sufficiently 
from a scene which had both shocked and 
alarmed her, to tender her acknowledgments 
to her kinsman for his compliance with her 
entreaties; and she had the discretion to do 
so as warmly as if the boon had been more 
graciously bestowed. This homage tended in 
some degree to smooth the knight’s ruffled 
temper, and to put him on better terms with 
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himself. After giving brief orders that the 
search after Cuthwin should be continued, 
taking no further notice of the woman, who 
had eagerly obeyed a sign from the Crusader 
and made her escape into the wood, he led 
the way home to the manor. But he was still 
chafed by the occurrences of the morning, 
and the loud laugh and light jest, which had 
been so ready on his lips a few hours ago, 
were not heard on their return. The Cru- 
sader, too, was silent and thoughtful beyond 
his wont ; and Gladice remembered that the 
party round the little table at the old tower 
had seemed to her far gayer and more pleas- 
ant than the costly banquet spread for them 
at Ladysmede. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE CLOISTER. 

THE little Giulio, so strangely thrown upon 
the protection of the good fathers of Rivelsby, 
soon found himself at home among them. 
Though quiet, he was by no means shy, and 
he possessed in perfection that marvellous 
facility with which a child adapts himself to 
the most opposite tastes and habits of his 
elders. Never accustomed to the companion- 
ship of other children of his age, he had noth- 
ing to miss or regret on that score, in his new 
position ; and in many respects, the quiet ways 
of his new-found friends were probably more 
to his taste than much which he had seen and 
heard at Ladysmede. To the monks them- 
selves, in the dull routine of their conventual 
life, their little visitor was more than wel 
come. To the devout and contemplative 
among them, the soft features, and grave yet 
lustrous eyes, undimmed by sin or sorrow, 
and the innocent thoughts and words, were a8 
an angel from heaven; to the restless, the 
curious, and the discontented—and many such 
there were—the boy was a link between them 
and the world they had lost. At all hours 
when speaking was allowed to the brethren 
by the rule of their order, he might be seen 
the centre of a group of eager and admiring 
faces. Seated on the great table in the re- 
fectory, with his friends on the benches round 
him—or by the warm fire in the infirmary, 
where the elder brethren made him welcome 
when the evening was chill—or in some sunny 
nook of the battlements which protected the 
terraced walk above the cloisters, which 
commanded a fair view of the rich and level 
country round, Giulio held his little court, and 
received, at first with some embarrassment, 
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but soon with a quiet, childish dignity, the 
homage of a disinterested devotion which 
would have made the poor monks but indif- 
ferent courtiers elsewhere. -He slept in the 
abbot’s chamber, and took his meals at his 
table; and Abbot Martin would gladly have 
kept him as much as possible under his own 
immediate eye, but his younger chaplain was 
one of the few who showed no pleasure in the 
boy’s society—poor Brother Tobias, the elder, 
was nearly blind—and the superior was too 
anxious for the happiness of his little charge 
to put any more restraint upon his movements 
than was actually needful. The only injunc- 
tion which he laid upon the brethren, and to 
which he bound them by their vow of obedi- 
ence, was that none should presume to ques- 
tion the boy as to his own history, or the 
cause of his having been placed at Rivelsby ; 
not that it was probable that Giulio could 
have enlightened them much on either point. 
Whatever knowledge the abbot himself might 
have of these matters, it was a subject upon 
which he never spoke. The sacrist, little 
gracious as he was to others, took especial 
notice of the: child, and was indefatigable in 
his endeavors to provide him such amusement 
and entertainment as might be found within 
the old walls of the monastery suitable to his 
tender years. He showed him all the lions 
of the establishment; the image which had 
spoken (long ago); the place in the thick 
wall of the great crypt, where for some un- 
known crime a guilty brother had been built 
up alive in days of stricter discipline, a hun- 
dred years back, and might still be heard at 
midnight making vain attempts to get out. 
He told him the marvellous histories of all 
their reliques, of which they had a great store, 
from the head of Joseph of Arimathea down 
to the nail-parings of a saint unknown; to all 
of which the boy listened with wondering 
eyes. He pointed out to him the skin of the 
sacrilegious Dane, nailed fast under the iron 
scroll-work on the north door of their great 
Church of St. Mary ; nearly the whole surface 
of one of the folding valves was covered with 
this horrible parchment, for the pirate captain, 
who had been caught in his retreat with the 
sacred vessels in his possession, had been tall 
and stout. Brother Simon, again, would take 
him down with him to the stew-ponds, where 
the great carps splashed and tumbled, and 
nad become so tame that it was the boy’s 
great delight to see them struggling for the 
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bread almost out of his hand. He only won- 
dered how the monks could have the heart to 
eat them afterwards; and always refused his 
own pittance if it contained any thing which 
reminded him painfully of the great heads 
and open mouths of his poor murdered ac- 
quaintance; by which he not only kept the 
fasts of the Church in stricter fashion than his 
companions, but also avoided some risk of 
choking; for Brother Toly of Cornwall, who 
ate of them somewhat greedily on maigre 
days, had gone about coughing with a bone in 
his throat for a fortnight, a living and moving 
homily (which the sacrist took occasion to en- 
large upon) against the sin of gluttony. 

But perhaps some of Giulio’s happiest hours 
at Rivelsby were those which were spent by 
the abbot’s permission with Ingulph in the 
library, where the good brother would read 
to him out of some of those volumes of which 
Gladice was so fond, and of which their house 
had an unusual number—the collection of 
their Norman abbots since the Conquest; 
those rare treasures of old romance, in their 
delicate clothing of creamy vellum, sparkling 
here and there with rich devices in red and 
gold and blue, tempting and beautiful to the 
eye as their grand old rhymes were harmoni- 
ous to the ear; nor was the monotony of the 
Benedictine’s sonorous recitation, after all, ill- 
suited to their stately rhythm, and was far 
better than a misplaced prosaic emphasis. 
The boy thought it all perfection. His eyes 
would light up, his cheeks burn, and he would 
question his entertainer in such pertinent and 
sometimes perplexing fashion, that the simple 
recluse would often raise his eyes in admira- 
tion, and prophesy that such a promising 
student must rise to be an abbot at least. 
Poor Ingulph! forgetting that his own dreamy 
studies and stores of useless knowledge had 
left him still humble monk of Rivelsby—that 
even his poor office of librarian was due to his 
presumed honesty rather than his attainments 
—he still clung fast to the bright delusion 
that learning held the keys of the Temple of 
Fame, and forgot also the still more glorious 
truth, that the elysium to which she beckons 
her worshipper is around him and within him 
at every step. 

It must be confessed that the librarian was 
often guilty of indulging his young pupil and 
himself in these profane studies, when it would 
have been more in accordance with the rules 
of his order that their reading should have 








been of an altogether graver cast; and Wol- 
fert the chaplain, who would gladly have pro- 
nounced an anathema against every shade of 
lighter literature, had once or twice vainly 
hinted to the abbot that Giulio was getting 
into rather dangerous hands. But Abbot 
Martin, if he had less learning than his chap- 
lain, had more sense; and he never felt it a 
duty very incumbent on him to inquire too 
closely how the hours in the library were em- 
ployed. Ingulph compounded with his con- 
science by an occasional confession of inor- 
dinate indulgence in respect of his favorite 
recreation; and took his penance and read 
his romance quietly. And Giulio had no 
conscience in the matter. They would sit 
there together, happy enthusiasts, the child 
and the childlike, reading or talking of Ar- 
thur or Charlemagne, till the bell for refection 
summoned them from the banquets of heroes 
to the pulse and lentils of common life. 

It was on one of these occasions, scarce a 
fortnight after the boy’s arrival, when he and 
his friend were wrapt in these regions of fancy, 
that the great bell of the monastery rung out 
its deep mellow boom somewhat more rapidly 
than usual. It was one of the glories of the 
house, and had been baptized by no less a 
hand than that of an archbishop, with much 
pomp and ceremony, by the name of Shos- 
hannim—“ song of rejoicing.” 

“Tt can never surely be refection-time! ” 
exclaimed Giulio, starting up at the sound. 

“No, my child,” replied the monk, rising 
also and looking out of the narrow window 
into the great court—* it must be ringing for 
a chapter extraordinary.” 

It was as Ingulph supposed ; all the office- 
bearers of the abbey were summoned to at- 
tend their superior in the chapter-house on 
urgent business. Abbot Martin met his breth- 
ren with a very grave and troubled counte- 
nance; and when all were seated according to 
their dignities, and the shorter rule of the 
order had been read, and other routine busi- 
ness duly gone through, he rose and made 
known to them the purpose for which he had 
called them together. A royal messenger 
had arrived with a reseript from King Richard, 
now in Palestine, in which, after reciting the 
need which his majesty had of money in order 
to maintain the protracted war against the 
infidels, full powers were given to three trusty 
knights whom the king had sent to England 
to receive from his loving and faithful subjects 
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such contributions as their good-will and loy- 
alty would readily supply. And the amount 
which, with the advice of his chancellor, it 
was supposed that the house of Rivelsby 
might be expected to contribute by way of 
loan—for, as the abbot assured them with 
somewhat bitter emphasis, nothing was re- 
quired for which they would not have his 
majesty’s promise of repayment—was the sum 
of three hundred marks; which moneys the 
good knight Sir Nicholas le Hardi had charge 
to receive of them, and for which he would 
give them an obligation ready prepared under 
the royal seal. Having thus briefly laid the 
contents before them, and besought their 
counsel and assistance, he handed the rescript 
for such as pleased to read—one of those 
ominous-looking combinations of wax and 
parchment which seem to have borne in all 
ages a strongly marked and very unpleasant 
family likeness. 

There was a unanimous groan from the 
assembled chapter. 

“Three hundred marks!” exclaimed the 
prior in consternation ; “it is a fourth part of 
our net rents.” 

“When will his gracious majesty repay 
us ?” asked sub-prior Simon, who was a sim- 
ple-minded man. 

“At the Greek kalends,” said Wolfert to 
him in a whisper; “here it is distinctly set 
forth in the terms.” 

The rescript was in Norman French, and 
the sub-prior’s eyes were indifferent ; he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

“There is scarce sufficient in the chest, as 
my lord abbot knows, for the daily expenses 
of the house,” said the treasurer ; “ and there 
is little more coming in to us this side Christ- 
mas.” 

“T would it were in my power,” said the 
abbot, “ to give any effectual help in this mat- 
ter from my own resources ; but I have already 
bestowed that which I had from the Knight 
of Ladysmede in the discharge of my bond to 
Nathaniel of Cambridge; and in sad truth, 
as some of ye may well bear me witness, the 
accounts of the abbacy are not in so prosper- 
ous a state as might be wished, and it will be 
long ere they be brought round again. This 
sudden demand,” he continued, looking round 
upon his helpless counsellors, “ will go nigh 
to ruin us; and yet I see not how we shall 
evade it. If the king were within the realm, 
I would not delay to seek his gracious majesty 
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at once, and humbly lay the true account of 
our present poor estate before him; he has 
been wrongfully informed about our means, 
by some that are no friends to us, and I fear 
we are fallen into the hands of the spoilers.” 

“There has no such strait befallen our 
house since the time when the Danes were 
here last,” said the sacrist ; “then it was that 
the little image of St. Pancratius (he was of 
lead) fell down and broke the skull of their 
great earl Hingar, as he sat drinking himself 
drunk in the refectory. A most righteous 
vengeance !” 

“ Righteous indeed!” said the abbot; “ have 
we the good saint there yet? I do not re- 
member to haveseen him. But we are scarce 
so worthy of such interposition as our holy 
predecessors.” 

“ He was new cast of solid silver,” said the 
sacrist, “and set up in the north chapel; I 
have heard say His Majesty William Conqueror 
laid hands on him in the evil days.” 

“The lead nad been safer,” said the abbot ; 
“but it reminds me well that we must see 
what resource we may find, in our sore lack 
of money to meet this demand, in the valua- 
bles of which we are possessed. Good King 
Hezekiah stripped the gold from the temple 
to bestow on pagans, and I trow we wretched 
sinners must not be over-nice. Have you the 
inventory at hand, brother ?” 

The sacrist unlocked a small chest, ‘and 
produced the roll. 

The abbot glanced at its list, and read some 
extracts from its contents. 

“ Here is the great super-altar, of the twelve 
Apostles, in silver tricked with gold, set up by 
Abbot Walkelyn out of the gifts of King 
Canute and his queen; the estimated value 
thereof three hundred pounds of silver.” 

The sacrist shook his head. 

“T admit,” said the abbot, “it has a look 
of sacrilege, but—” 

“ Alas that I must say so!” interrupted the 
prior: “the blessed Apostles were melted 
down when my unworthy cousin Ratpert fled 
his bail and went off to Normandy, and our 
uncle had to pay his fines to the king; they 
have been but silver washed ever since.” 

“Tt is my negligence not to have looked 
into these matters before, and seen to the roll 
being corrected,” said the abbot, trying to 
conceal his vexation. He went on reading. 
“ Item, a cross of silver five feet long.” 
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“Here is the cross,” said the prior with 
alacrity, opening an armoire in the wall. 

“Tis but of slight workmanship,” said the 
abbot, weighing it in his hands——* Item, the 
shrine in which the bones of St. Fabian were 
placed by Beorwulph of blessed memory, cov- 
ered with plates of solid silver, inlaid with 
gold; the weight of the same—” 

“The shrine was’ foully broken, and the 
gold and silver carried away, by one who 
called himself a commissioner from King 
Stephen,” said the prior; “but the blessed 
relics are safer, it may be, in the plain oak 
coffer we had made for them afterwards.” 

“Heaven grant it may be so!” said the 
abbot. “ What have we next?—Two censers 
of silver, richly gilt, the work of Alan the 
goldsmith.” 

“ Alas!” said the prior, “the same misera- 
ble Ratpert—the shame of our family—is 
shrewdly suspected of having taken them with 
him to Normandy. St. Mary assoil him! they 
were never seen since then.” 

“ Item, two thuribles of silver gilt.—Did he 
take them too?” 

Thé prior was silent. 

“ They were of the same pattern,” said the 
sacrist, by way of apology. 

“ Item, a finger of St. Macarius, in box of 
gold, with rubies in the cover thereof.” 

“The box, I fear me, is gone,” said the 
prior, “ but he left the finger.” 

“ Deo gratias!” said the abbot gloomily. 
“Tt seems to me, however, brethren, that we 
have here a list rather of our losses than our 
possessions. Nevertheless, poor as we are, I 
fear we must make ourselves poorer yet. “ It 
will need,” said he, after going a little further 
into the inventory, and suggesting some few 
articles of value which might be sold or 
pledged to help towards the sum required— 
“Tt will need that we sell the bell Shoshan- 
nim; the prior of Cottesford, I know, would 
gladly buy it of us; or, it may be, take it in 
pledge.” 

“T would rather break him up with my own 
hands, and sell him for his weight of metal,” 
said the sacrist, with more feeling than usual ; 
“they of Cottesford have been scheming to 
get him from us these seven years past; I 
could never lay me down in peace if I thought 
they were ringing him.” 





“Some means must be taken to raise the 
money, said the prior ; “ unless my lord abbot 
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thinks he can avail aught with this Sir Nich- ' 
olas to plead our poverty with the king, and, 
take somewhat less for our share. I dare to’ 
say he can deal in the business much as he 
lists.” 

“He is a second Rabshakeh, and worse | 
than his master, or 1 much misjudge him,” | 
said the sacrist. 

“The money is expected of us within four- 
teen days,” said the abbot, “Sir Nicholas’ 
stay in these parts being limited to that 
time ; and the knight purposes coming hither 
in person to receive it.” 

“His majesty has no doubt heard,” said 
the sacrist, “ that, by the grace of his ances- 
tors, we of Rivelsby have a right to our own 
mint and impress; but there goes other mat- 
ter besides a royal license to the coining of 
groats. He must think we poor monks have 
the lost secret of the Arabian gold-makers, 
of which T have heard Brother Wolfert dis- 
course.” 

“There is no doubt that such a secret 
exists,” said the chaplain, with the blandly 
supercilious tone of superior information. 

“Tf you could chance to light upon it, now, 
within this next fortnight, in the course of 
your reading, brother,” said the sacrist, “ it 
would stand our fraternity in better stead 
than even your ‘archimalleus clericorum’ 
which is to be.” 

This was a great controversial work on 
which the chaplain had been engaged for 
some time; in which he hoped to prove, by 
many Christian arguments, that the obnoxious 
canons, of whom the Benedictines were es- 
pecially jealous, were the antitypes of the 
thief in the sheepfold, the goats in the par- 
able, and the frogs in the Revelation. 

It was evident that the abbot had little 
help to expect from his council. On one 
point all present were agreed; that their su- 
perior should have full powers, in the present 
emergency, to deal in the matter as he might 
judge best for the interests of the house; 
and either so to treat with Sir Nicholas as 
to obtain, if possible, some mitigation in the 
terms of the royal demand, or to procure the 
sum required by sale or pledge of the con- 
ventual property. And having by this means 
considerably relieved their own minds, and 
behaved, as the prior considered, very hand- 
somely towards their abbot, the chapter broke 
up. 

Abbot Martin returned to his lodging with 
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a heavy heart, feeling more burdened with the 
weight of public care than elated by the 
public confidence. He found Giulio waiting 
his arrival, and smoothed his brow and laid 
aside his anxieties for awhile to talk kindly 
and cheerfully, as he always did, to the boy. 
Giulio would sit quiet and silent for hours in 
the chamber, if the abbot was engaged with 
his chaplains, or with other visitors, on the 
various matters of business which such a posi- 
tion involved; and he had a natural discre- 
tion in the use of his ears and tongue, which 
was more than some of. the older heads in 
the monastery could boast of. But when 
alone with any one of his friends, and when 
his own confidence was invited, he had usu- 
ally either a series of questions to ask, ora 
long story to tell. At present he had both. 
He had been watching the procession to and 
from the chapter-house, and had much inno- 
cent curiosity as to the ceremonial, which was 
the most important he had yet witnessed since 
his introduction to cloister life. Especially 
he was curious to know why one monk (who 
was under penance for going to sleep at lauds) 
figured there with the unusual ornament of a 
lanthorn hung round his neck—in the day- 
time ; and why Brother Andrew called him 
Diogenes? To which the abbot was obliged 
to reply with a smile, that there were many 
rules of the order difficult of explanation to 
a child, and that Brother Andrew was always 
fond of a joke, and meant his answer asa 
hint that it was well for little people not to 
be over-curious. But Giulio had also his tale 
to tell. He had watched from the window of 
the porter’s chamber the departure of the 
royal messenger and his attendant men-at- 
arms, and was full of natural boyish interest 
in the sight,jand more especially in the device 
on the small square banner borne before him 
to mark his office—the three lions of Eng- 
land, which he now for the first time saw dis- 
played. And it was with some little sense of 
increased personal importance that the boy 
went on to inform the abbot, that in the 
person of the king’s official he had recognized 
an old acquaintance. 

Abbot Martin had made but an indifferent 
listener to the boy’s details of all he had seen, 
being somewhat pre-occupied with his own 
troubles; but he was startled into attention 
by the last few words, and asked his little 
companion hastily whom it was that he had 
seen. 
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“Tt was—I cannot mind his name; but it 
was the squire who came to Ladysmede with 
Sir Nicholas.” 

“ And did he see you, my child? ” 

Nay, that Giulio could not tell; but he had 
seen the squire from the window, and knew 
him at once, 

Had Giulio ever spoken to him at Ladys- 
mede ? 

No, not that he could remember; but he 
had seen him there often, and was quite sure 
he was not mistaken ; he wished he could re- 
member his name. 

Here was a new source of uneasiness to the 
abbot. If this esquire had recognized the 
boy at the window, he would carry the news 
to Sir Godfrey at once. Abbot Martin knew 
that he would be acting against the law, such 
as it was, in receiving him at Rivelsby with- 
out the knight’s knowledge,—still more in 
detaining him against his will: and he had 
reasons which were sufficient to determine 
him not to give him up, except under the 
strongest compulsion. Sir Godfrey indeed 
was not a man to inquire very strictly, in a 
matter where: his own pleasure or interest 





was concerned, whether the law was for him 
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or against him; and the law most prevalent 
in the good realm of England, in these days, 
was the law of the strongest, administered by 
armed retainers instead of bailiffs and parch- 
ments, and having at least the advantage of 
being remarkably intelligible, and very speedy 
in execution ; and in point of hap-hazard jus+ 
tice, not much behind a modern west-country 
magistrate or a Welsh jury. If Sir Godfrey 
should learn the place of the boy’s refuge, he 
would lose not a day in reclaiming him; and 
what resistance could be made to his powers, 
legal or illegal, by the monks of St. Mary? 
The troubles of the house were multiplying ; 
and for this last, at least, the abbot felt that 
he must be held mainly responsible. 

“T have been to blame,” he said to himself 
—much to blame; I had need to have kept 
the boy carefully from the sight of strangers ; 
but in any case his presence here among us 
could hardly have been kept secret long. 
Well,” he continued half aloud, laying his 
hand on Giulio’s head as he spoke, “I will 
not fail me, by grace of Mary, in my duty 
here; better foes without us than within— 
— Exurgat Deus, et dissipentur.” 





The Nature-Printed Sea- Weeds ; a History, ac- 
companied by Figures and Dissections of the 
Algae of the British Isles. By William Gros- 
sart Johnstone, F.B.S.E., and Alexander 
Croall, A.B.S.E. Nature-Printed by Henry 
Bradbury. In four volumes. Vol. I, Rhodo 
Spermee. Fam. i-ix. Bradbury and Evans. 


Turis is the first of four quarterly volumes in 
which the species of British Sea-weeds will be 
illustrated by themselves, and fully described 
by two accomplished naturalists. The first vol- 
ume contains the Desmio spermesx, which in- 
clude some of the most delicate and familiar of 
the Algse of our British shores. The Algz ad- 
mit even more perfectly than the Ferns of com- 
plete representation by impressions taken from 
themselves in that new process of Nature-Print- 
ing, of which there are no specimens more ex- 
quisite than many which have been produced by 
Mr, Henry Bradbury. Mr. Bradbury has not 
only introduced into this country the art of na- 
ture-printing, but has so practised it as to main- 


tain among the nations that foremost position of 
the English Press, which is maintained not more 
surely by those who work for it than those who 
work it. There are many Fern collectors who 
have had reason to be thankful to Mr. Henry 
Bradbury for his former book on Ferns. Sea- 
weeds are yet more easily accessible, and being 
found in great variety and beauty upon any 
strip of shore, excite more constant curiosity 
and interest. To the Nature-Printed Sea-weeds, 
therefore, a large body of amateur students will 
refer for the exact images of what they find, at- 
tached to the completest information.—E£zam- 
ner. 





THE war, among other things, has turned the 
attention of French speculating minds to Pted- 
montese literature. ‘Nouvelles Piémontaises,” 
by Victor Bersezio, translated by M. Amédée 
Roux, is the title of a collection of tales pub 
lished in Paris. The descriptions are for the 





most part of rural life. 
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From All The Year Round. 
’ THE LAST LEAVES OF A SORROWFUL 
BOOK. 


In the history of our lives there is one 
touching domestic experience, associated with 
the solemn mystery of Death, which is fa- 
miliar to us all. When the grave has claimed 
its own; when the darkened rooms are open 
again to the light of heaven ; when grief rests 
more gently on the weary heart, and the tears, 
restrained through the day, fall quietly in the 
lonely night hours, there comes a time at 
which we track the farewell journey of the 
dead over the familiar ways of home by the 
simple household relics that the lost and 
loved companion has left to guide us. At 
every point of the dread pilgrimage from this 
world to the next, some domestic trace re- 
mains that appeals tenderly to the memory, 
and that leads us on, from the day when the 
Jast illness began, to the day that left us 
parted on a sudden from our brother or sister- 
spirit by the immeasurable gulf between Life 
and Eternity. The sofa on which we laid the 
loved figure so tenderly when the first warn- 
ing weakness declared itself; the bed, never 
slept in since, which was the next inevitable 
stage in the sad journey; all the little sick- 
room contrivances for comfort that passed 
from our living hands to the one beloved hand 
which shall press ours in gratitude no more ; 
the last book read to beguile the wakeful 
night, with the last place marked where the 
weary eyes closed forever over the page; the 
little favorite trinkets laid aside never to be 
taken up again; the glass, still standing by 
the bedside, from which we moistened the 
parched lips for the last time; the handker- 
chief which dried the deathly moisture from 
the dear face and touched the wasted cheeks 
almost at the same moment when our lips 
pressed them at parting—these mute relics 
find a language of their own, when the first 
interval of grief allows us to see them again ; 
a language that fills the mind and softens the 
heart, and makes the sacred memory of the 
dead doubly precious; a language that speaks 
to every nation and every rank, and tells, 
while the world lasts, the one solemn story 
that exalts, purifies, and touches us all alike. 

Reflections such as these are naturally sug- 
gested by a relic of public interest, associated 
with a public bereavement, which now lies 
before us while we write. England has not 
forgotten the brave and devoted men who 
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went out from her, never to return, on Frank- 
lin’s expedition to the Polar Seas. Few sub- 
jects of national interest have sunk deeper 
into the public mind than the fate of the lost 
heroes whose last earthly resting-place is still 
hidden from us in the mysterious solitudes of 
the frozen deep. Every step of their pro- 
gress so long as any trace of it was left, was 
once eagerly watched; every chance of their 
preservation, so long as those chances re- 
mained, was once anxiously discussed ; every 
relic of their past existence that has drifted 
back to us, since we mourned them as lost, 
has been welcomed with melancholy grati- 
tude, and treasured with loving care. Any 
fresh trace of their progress on the fatal voy- 
age which we can still recover, is a memorial 
of the dead and gone, only less precious than 
those nearer and dearer memorials associated 
with the private and personal losses which 
have tried us all within the circle of our own 
homes. 

The new relic of the lost Arctic voyagers to 
which we now refer, is as simple in form as 
any of those little household remembrances 
which hard experience has taught us to regard 
with such tender care. It consists only of a 
few pages of a journal on board ship, kept by 
Captain Fitzjames, of the Erebus, and ad- 
dressed by him, from the coast of Greenland, 
to Mrs. Coningham. The manuscript thus 
produced has been privately printed by Mr. 
Coningham, well known to many of our 
readers as the Member of Parliament for 
Brighton, and as the advocate of some im- 
portant reforms in connection with the pur- 
chase of pictures for the National Gallery. 
Although Captain Fitzjames was not related 
either to Mr. or Mrs. Coningham, he had 
always lived on terms of the closest intimacy 
with them; having been brought up at an 
early age under the roof of Mr. Coningham’s 
father. Captain Fitzjames’ career began in 
the year 1825, when he entered the navy asa 
master’s assistant. At a later period, he be- 
came a first-class volunteer. After serving 
in various ships, he joined Colonel Chesney in 
the Euphrates expedition; and, before sail- 
ing, rescued a Liverpool tide-waiter frem 
drowning, at the risk of his own life, by 
jumping overboard in his clothes in the 
middle of the Mersey—an heroic action which 
the authorities of Liverpool rewarded by pre- 
senting him with a medal, and with the free- 
dom of their city. Subsequently this brave 
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officer joined the Chinese expedition, and was 
severely wounded. His next, and last exer- 
tions in the service of his country were devoted 
—against Mr. Coningham’s urgent entreaties 
—to the fatal Arctic expedition under Sir 
John Franklin ; and his narrative of that part 
of the voyage which brought the Erebus and 
Terror to the coast of Greenland is now 
orivately printed, as the simplest and truest 
memorial of a man whose happy privilege it 
was to be loved, honored and trusted by all 
who knew him. 

It is necessary to state that the journal 
produced under Mr. Coningham’s supervision 
is intended for private circulation, among his 
own friends. That gentleman has, however, 
voluntarily acorded to us the permission to 
make what literary use we may think fit of 
Captain Fitzjames’ Diary. We have gladly 
accepted Mr. Coningham’s offer, not only in 
consideration of the deep public interest which 
attaches to this unpretending document, 
viewed simply as an addition to our few 
memorials of the lost Polar Expedition, but 
also on account of the remarkable merit of 
the journal itself. Every page of it assures 
us that Captain Fitzjames added to his high 
professional qualifications the two rare gifts 
of a quick and true observation of character 
and a happy facility in conveying the results 
of that observation plainly, unaffectedly, and 
graphically to others. Narrow as its limits 
are, this interesting journal effects its avowed 
object of placing us on board ship by the 
writer’s side, of showing us his floating home 
in its most familiar and most domestic aspect, 
and of introducing us in a delightfully con- 
siderate and kindly spirit, to the more prom- 
inent characters among the officers and the 
men. We propose to make our readers 
sharers in the attractive view thus presented 
—the last view attainable, so far as we know 
at present—of past life and past events on 
board one of the two doomed Discovery 
Ships; in the full belief that every one who 
looks over them will close the pages here 
presented, as we have closed the journal from 
which they are quoted, with a heightened ad- 
miration and a closer sympathy for Sir John 
Franklin, for Captain Fitzjames, and for their 
brave companions on that memorable voyage 
which Englishmen who prize the honor of 
their country can never forget. 

The sad story takes us back to the June of 
eighteen hundred and forty-five. The two 


discovery ships, the Erebus and Terror, are 
at sea, with the transport containing their 
supplies in attendance on them. The time is 
noon; the place on the ocean is near the 
island of Rona, seventy or eighty miles from 
Stromness; and the two steamers, Rattler 
and Blazer, are taking leave—a last, long 
leave—of the Arctic voyagers. 


“ Their captains,” says the journal, refer- 
ring to the two steamers, “ came on board and 
took our letters; one from me will have told 
you of our doings up to that time. There 
was a heavy swell and wind from north-west ; 
but it began veering to west and south-west, 
which is fair. The steamers then ranged 
alongside of us, one on each side, as close as 
possible without touching, and, with the whole 
force of lungs of officers and men, gave us, 
not three, but a prolongation of cheers, to 
which, of course, we responded. Having 
done the same to the Terror, away they went, 
and in an hour or two were out of sight, 
leaving us with an old gull or two and the 
rocky Rona to look at; and then was the 
time to see if any one flinched from the under- 
taking. Every one’s cry was, ‘Now we are 
off at last!’ No lingering look was cast 
behind. We drank Lady Franklin’s health 
at the old gentleman’s table, and, it being his 
daughter’s birthday, hers too. But the wind, 
which had become fair as the steamers left 
(as if to give the latest best news of us), in 
the evening became foul from the north-west, 
and we were going northward instead of 
westward. The sky was clear, the air bracin 
and exhilarating. I had a slight attack o 
aguish headache the evening before, but am 
now clear-headed, and I went to bed thinking 
of you and dear William, whose portrait is 
now looking at me.” 


Such was the farewell to England, and the 
sailing away in right earnest to the Arctic seas 
—such the steady and hopeful spirit in 
which officers and men confronted the un- 
known and the dreadful future that was 
awaiting them. The next passages in the 
journal, which can be profitably extracted for 
quotation, describe the companions of Cap- 
tain Fitzjames’ mess. 


“Tn our mess we have the following, whom 
Ishall probably from time to time give you 
descriptions of: First Lieutenant, Gore; 
second, Le Vescomte; third, Fairholme; 
purser, Osmar; surgeon, Stanley; assistant- 
surgeon, Goodsir ; ice-master (so-called) Reid; 
mates—Sargent, Des Voeux, Crouch; second 
master, Collins ; commander, you know better 
than he does himself. 





“ The most original character of all—rough, 
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intelligent, unpolished, with a broad, north 
country accent, but not vulgar, good-humored, 
and honest-hearted—is Reid, a Greenland 
whaler, native of Aberdeen, who has com- 
manded whaling vessels, and amuses us with 
his quaint remarks and descriptions of the ice, 
catching whales, etc. For instance, he just 
said to me, on my saying we should soon be 
off Cape Farewell at this rate, and asking if 
one might not generally expect a gale off it 
(Cape Farewell being the south point of 

reenland), ‘Ah! now, Mister Jems, we'll be 
having the weather fine, sir! fine. No ice at 
arl about it, sir, unless it be the bergs—arl 
the ice’ll be gone, sir, only the bergs, which I 
like to see. Let it come on to blow, look out 
for a big ’un. Get under his lee, and hold on 
to him fast, sir, fast. If he drifts near the 
land, why, he grounds afore you do.” The 
idea of ail the ice being gone, except the ice- 
bergs, is racy beyond description. t have just 
had a game of chess with the purser, Osmar, 
who is delightful. . . . I was at first inclined 
to think he was a stupid old man, because he 
had a chin and took snuff; but he is as merry- 
hearted as any young man, full of quaint, dry 
sayings, always good-humored, always laugh- 
ing, never a bore, takes his pinch after dinner, 
plays a rubber, and beats me at chess—and, 

e is a gentleman.” 

We shall hear more of the quaint ice- 
master, and his shrewd, north country sayings. 
For the present, he must give way to a char- 
acter of paramount interest—to the high- 
spirited old man who nobly led the expedition, 
at a time of his life when he might well have 
rested among us, content with his high pro- 
fessional position and his well-won fame. 
Every word in the journal relating to Sir 
John Franklin is now of such interest and 
value, that we can hardly do better than mass 
together the detached passages in which his 
name occurs, with the object of presenting all 
that is characteristically related of him to the 
reader’s mind at one view. 

“6th June.—To-day Sir John Franklin 
showed me such part of his instructions . as 
related to the main purpose of our voyage, 
and the necessity of observing every thing 
from a flea to a whale in the unknown regions 
we are to visit. He also told me I was espe- 
cially charged with the magnetic observations. 
He then told all the officers that he was de- 
sired to claim all their remarks, journals, 
sketches, etc., on our return to England, and 
read us some parts of his instructions to the 
officers of the Trent, the first vessel he com- 
manded, in 1818, with Captain Buchan, on an 
attempt to reach the North Pole, pointing 
out how desirable it is to note every thing, 
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and give one’s individual opinion on it. He 
spoke delightfully of the zealous co-operation 
he expected from all, and his desire to do full 
justice to the exertions of each... . At 
inner, to-day, Sir John gave us a pleasant 
account of his expectations of Leing able to 
get through the ice on the coast of America, 
and his disbelief in the idea that there is open 
sea to the northward. He also said he be- 
lieved it to be possible to reach the Pole over 
the ice by wintering at Spitzbergen, and goin 
in the spring before the ice broke up an 
drifted to the south, as it did with Parry on 
it... . 8th.—I like a man who is in earnest. 
Sir John’Franklin read the Church-service to- 
day and a sermon so very beautifully, that I 
defy any man not to feel the force of what he 
would convey. The first Sunday he read was 
a day or two before we sailed, when Lad 
Franklin, his daughter, and niece attended. 
Every one was struck with his extreme ear- 
nestness of manner, evidently proceeding from 
real conviction. . . . We are very fond of Sir 
John Franklin, who improves very much as 
we come to know more of him. He is an 
thing but nervous or fidgety; in fact, 
should say remarkable for energetic decision 
in sudden emergencies; but I should think 
he might be easily persuaded where he has 
not already formed a strong opinion.” 


These are slight touches; but the stamp of 
truth is on every one of them. They add to 
the deep regret which the sacrifice of such a 
man inspires; but they also strengthen our 
conviction of the Christian courage and resig- 
nation with which he met his dreadful end. 

Let us look back again to the journal, and 
take our places at the mess-table with some 
of Captain Fitzjames’ companions. Assistant- 
surgeon Goodsir is as well worth knowing in 
his way as ice-master Reid. ° 


“6th, towards midnight.—I can’t make out 
why Scotchmen just caught always speak ina 
low, hesitating, monotonous tone of voice, 
which is not at all times to be understood; 
this is, I believe, called ‘cannyness.’ Mr. 
Goodsir is ‘canny.’ He is long and straight, 
and walks upright on his toes, with his hands 
tucked up in each jacket pocket. He is per- 
fectly good-humored, very well informed on 
general points, in natural history learned, was 
Curator of the Edinburgh Museum, appears 
to be about twenty-eight years of age, laughs 
delightfully, cannot be in a passion, is enthu- 
siastic about all ’ologies, draws the insides of 
microscopic animals with an imaginary pointed 
pencil, catches phenomena in a bucket, looks 
at the thermometer and every other meter, is 
a pleasant companion, and an acquisition to 
the mess... . 10th.—A clear fine sunset at 
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a quarter to ten, and Goodsir examining 
‘mollusca’ in a meecroscope. He is in ex- 
tasies about a bag full of blubber-like stuff, 
which he has just hauled up in a net, and 
which turns out to be whales’ food and other 
animals.” 

Goodsir and Reid are the two Characters of 
the expedition. But there are more members 
of the mess, pleasantly distinguishable one 
from the other, by the light of Captain Fitz- 
james’ clear and genial observation. Crouch, 
the mate, “is a little black-haired, smooth- 
faced fellow, good-humored in his own way ; 
writes, reads, works, draws, all quietly; is 
never in the way of anybody, and always 
ready when wanted; but I can find no re- 
markable point in his character, except, per- 
haps, that he is, I should think, obstinate. 
Stanley, the surgeon, I knew in China. He 
was in the Cornwallis a short time, where he 
worked very hard in his vocation. Is rather 
inclined to be good-looking, but fat, with jet- 
black hair, very white hands, which are always 
abominably clean, and the shirt-sleeves tucked 
up ; giving one unpleasant ideas that he would 
not mind cutting one’s leg off immediately— 
‘if not sooner.’ He is thoroughly good-na- 
tured and obliging, and very attentive to our 
mess. Le Vescomte you know. He im- 
proves, if possible, on closer acquaintance. 
Fairholme, you know or have seen, is a smart, 
agreeable companion, and a well-informed man. 
Sargent, a nice, pleasant-looking lad, very 
good-natured. Des Voeux, I knew in the 
Cornwallis. He went out in her to join the 
Endymion, and was then a mere boy. He is 
now a most unexceptionable, clever, agreeable, 
light-hearted, obliging young fellow, and a 
great favorite of Hodgson’s which is much in 
his favor besides. Graham Gore, the first 
lieutenant, a man of great stability of charac- 
ter, a very good officer, and the sweetest of 
tempers, is not so much a man of the world 
as Fairholme or Des Voeux, is more of Le 
Vescomte’s style, without his shyness. He 
plays the flute dreadfully well, draws some- 
times very well, sometimes very badly, but is 
altogether a capital fellow. 

“Here ends my catalogue. I don’t know 
whether I have managed to convey an impres- 
sion of our mess, and you know me sufficiently 
to be sure that I mention their little faults, 
failings, and peculiarities in all charity. I 
wish I could, however, convey to you a just 
idea of the immense stock of good feeling, 
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good-humor, and real kindliness of heart in 
our small mess. We are very happy.” ... 

They are very happy. What a pathos in 
those four simple words, read by the light of 
our after experience! They are very happy. 
How delightfully the little strokes of charac- 
ter in the journal open the view to us of the 
cheerful, simple-hearted, social intercourse of 
the sailor-brotherhood! How vividly, between 
tears and smiles, we see the honest faces 
round the mess-table, as day by day draws 
the good ship nearer and nearer to the cruel 
north! Purser Osmar, taking his after-din- 
ner pinch, and playing his rubber; long, 
straight, pleasantly-laughing Goodsir, match- 
ing his learning and his science against ice- 
master Reid, and his natural north-country 
sharpness; plump, white-handed Surgeon 
Stanley, with an attentive eye to the appoint- 
ments of the mess-table ; little, quiet, steady, 
black-haired Crouch, listening to the conver- 
sation, while sweet-tempered Des Voeux keeps 
it going pleasantly, and Graham Gore sits 
near at hand, ready to while away the time, 
when the talk flags, with a tune on his flute; 
—one by one, these members of the doomed 
ship’s company appear before us again; fold 
by fold, the snowy veil wreathed over them 
is melted from view, and the dead and gone 
come back to us for a little while from the 
icy keeping of Death. 

The journal, so careful and considerate in 
describing the officers, does not forget the 
men. They, too, come in for their share of 
kindly and clear-sighted notice. 


“Our men are all fine, hearty fellows, most] 
north-countrymen, with a few men-oheai 
men. We feared at Stromness that some of 
them would repent, and it is usual to allow 
no leave—the Terror did not. But two men 
wanted to see—one his wife, whom he had 
not seen for four years, and the other his 
mother, whom he had not seen for seventeen 
—so I Jet them go to Kirkwall, fourteen miles 
off. I also allowed a man of each mess to go 
on shore for provisions. They all came on 
board to their leave; but finding we were not 
going to sea till the following morning, fous 
men (who probably had taken a leetle too 
much whiskey, among them was the little old 
man who had not seen his wife for four yee | 
took a small boat that lay alongside, an 

went on shore without leave. Their absence 
was soon discovered, and Fairholme, assisted 
by Baillie, and somebody or other, brought 
all on board by three o'elock in the morning. 





I firmly believe each intended coming on 
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board (if he had been sober enough), espe- 
cially the poor man with the wife ; but, ac- 
cording to the rules of the service, these men 
should have been severely punished—one 
method being to stop their pay and give it to 
the constables, or others, who apprehended 
them. It struck me, however, that the pun- 
ishment is intended to prevent misconduct in 
others, and not to revenge their individual 
misconduct: men know very well when they 
are in the wrong, and there is clearly no 
chance of <1 repetition of the offence until 
we get to Valparaiso, or the Sandwich Is- 
lands; so I got up at four o’clock, had every- 
body on deck, sent Gore and the sergeant of 
marines below, and searched the whole deck 
for spirits, which were thrown overboard. 
This took two good hours, soon after which 
we up anchor, and made sail out. I said 
nothing to any of them. They evidently ex- 
pected a rowing, and the old man with the 
wife looked very sheepish, and would not look 
me in the face; but nothing more was said, 
and the men have behaved not a bit the worse 
ever since.” 


Was this wise forbearance, this merciful in- 
terpretation of the true end of punishment, 
tenderly remembered, on both sides, when 
officers and men lay helpless together, wait- 
ing for their long release, in the voiceless and 


lifeless solitudes of the North? Even such a. 


trifle as the memory of what had happened 
at Stromness might have helped to soothe the 
last moments of some among the lost men 
when the end was near at hand. We may 
at least hope and believe that it might have 
been so. 

The journal which has, thus far, mainly 
occupied itself with life and character on 
board the Erebus, goes on to narrate the vari- 
ous events and changes of weather which ac- 
companied the progress of the ships on the 
fatal northward voyage. On the 11th and 
12th of June, the wind is high—the color of 
the sea is “a beautiful, delicate, cold-looking 
green ”’—* long rollers, as if carved out of the 
essence of glass bottles,” swell onwards in 
procession, meeting the vessels. The rate of 
sailing is so rapid, with the high wind in their 
favor, that they get within six miles of Ice- 
land. On the 14th the rain pours down and 
the fogs close round them. The Erebus 


sails on through the dense obscurity, with the 
Terror on one side, and the transport on the 
other, all three keeping close together for 
fear of losing each other. On this day the 
officers amuse themselves by arranging their 
books, and find to their satisfaction that they 
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can produce a very sufficient library. Ice- 
master Reid comes out in his quaint, experi- 
enced way with a morsel of useful information 
on the subject of cookery. He sees the 
steward towing some fish overboard to try 
and get a little of the salt out of it; roars out 
sarcastically, “ What are you making faces at 
there? That’s not the way to get the sarlt 
oout ;” and instructs the steward to boil the 
fish first, and then to take it off the fire and 
keep it just not boiling. It is Saturday night 
when Reid sets matters right with the salt 
fish ; and he and Purser Osmar socially hob- 
and-nob together, drinking the favorite sea- 
toast of Sweethearts and Wives, and: asking 
Captain Fitzjames to join them. He, poor 
fellow, meets them with his light-hearted joke, 
in return—says he has not got a sweetheart 
and does not want a wife—and ends the entry 
in his journal, for that day, by writing “ good 
night ” to his dear friends in England. 

On the 16th it is calm enough to allow of a 
boat visit to the Terror. On the 17th the 
night is cloudy, with a bright light on the 
horizon to the northeast, which Gore thinks is 
the Aurora Borealis.’ Practical Reid, with 
his old whaling experience, calls it ice-blink. 
Captain Fitzjames says it is the reflection of 
sunset, and likens the effect of it to a large 
town on fire twenty miles off. On the 18th, 
they make a catalogue of their little library; 
and, remembering that it is “ Waterloo Day,” 
drink the Duke of Wellington’s health at Sir 
John Franklin’s table. On this day, also, the 
“crow’s nest” is completed. It is usually 
“a cask lined with canvas, at the fore-topmast 
head, for a man to stand in to look out for 
channels in the ice;” on board the Erebus, 
however, it is “a sort of canvas cylinder, 
hooped.” Ice-master Reid is to be perched 
up in this observatory, and criticises it, with 
his north-country eye on the main chance, as 
“a very expensive one.” At ten at night— 
the time which, allowing for difference of 
longitude, answers to half-past seven in Lon- 
don —Captain Fitzjames takes a glass of 
brandy-and-water, in honor of his own antici- 
pated promotion at the brevet of the 18th, 
which has been talked of in England, He 
pleases himself with the idea that he is taking 
an imaginary glass of wine with Mr. and Mrs. 
Coningham, at that moment; and, while he 
lis telling them this in the journal, Reid comes 
in, and sees him writing as usual. “ Why, 





Mister Jems,” says the surprised ice-master, 
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perplexedly scratching his head, “ you never 
seem to me to sleep at arl; you’re always 
writin?!” On the 21st the ships are in Davis’ 
Straits; bottle-nose whales are plunging and 
tumbling all round them; and tree-trunks, 
with the bark rubbed off by the ice, are float- 
ing by. The next day is Sunday: it is blow- 
ing hard, and the ships are rolling prodi- 
giously ; but they contrive to struggle through 
the Church service on the lower deck, The 
23d brings a downright gale; the dinner- 
party in Sir John’s cabin has to be given up, 
the host finding that his guests cannot com- 
bine the two actions of holding on and eating 
and drinking at the same time. The next 
day is calmer; and the Arctic cold begins to 
make itself so sensibly felt, that the ship’s 
monkey is obliged to be clothed in a blanket, 
frock, and trousers, which the sailors have 
made for her. On the 25th, they sight the 
coast of Greenland, “rugged and sparkling 
with snow.” The sea is now of a delicate blue 
in the shadows, and so calm that “ the Terror’s 
mast-heads are reflected close alongside, 
though she is half a mile off. The air is de- 
lightfully cool and bracing, and everybody is 
in good-humor either with himself or his 
neighbors. Captain Fitzjames has been on 
deck all day, taking observations. Goodsir is 
catching the most extraordinary animals in a 
net, and is in ecstacies. Gore and Des Voeux 
are over the side, poking with nets and long 
poles, with cigars in their mouths, and Osmar 
laughing.” Captain Fitzjames is weary and 
sleepy with his day’s work; but he will not 
go to bed until he has written these few lines 
in his journal, because this is the memorable 
day on which the voyagers have first seen the 
Arctic land. ° 

On the 27th, they are all enlivened by an 
unexpected visit at sea. The skipper of a 
Shetland brig comes on board. He is up in 
these high latitudes on a fishing speculation, 
and he has presented himself to shake hands 
with the little old man who went to visit his 
wife at Stromness, and who had once been 
mate on board the brig. On the 29th they 
pass some grand icebergs, which do not look, 
as we all suppose, like rocks of ice, but like 
“huge masses of pure snow, furrowed with 
caverns and dark ravines.” The Ist of July 
brings the ships within a day’s sail of Whale- 
fish Islands at which place the transport is to 
be unloaded of her provisions and coals, and 
left to return to England. On the evening 








of that day, there are sixty-five icebergs in 
sight ; and the vessels sail in “ among a shoal 
of some hundred walruses, tumbling over one 
another, diving and splashing with their fins 
and tails, and looking at the ships with their 
grim, solemn-looking countenances and small 
heads, bewhiskered and betusked.” On the 
2d, they find themselves in a fog, “ right 
under a dense, black-looking coast topped 
with snow.” ‘This is Disco, a Danish settle- 
ment. The scenery is grand, but desolate 
beyond expression. At midnight, Captain 
Fitzjames finds Purser Osmar on deck, cheer- 
fully dancing with an imaginary skipping- 
rope. “ What a happy fellow you are,” says 
Captain Fitzjames ; “ always in good humor.” 
“ Well, sir,” answers cheerful Osmar, “If I 
am not happy here, I don’t know where else 
I could be.” The 4th finds them safe in their 
temporary haven at the Whalefish Islands, 
The next day, every man is on shore, “ runs 
ning about for a sort of holiday, getting eider 
ducks’ eggs, curious mosses and plants, and 
shells.” It is warm enough again, now, for 
the mosquitoes to be biting. During this fine 
weather, the transport will probably be un- 
loaded, either on Monday the 7th, or Tuesday 
the 8th; and on the 9th or 10th, the two Dis- 
covery Ships will perhaps be on their way to 
Lancaster Sound. It is reported that this is 
the mildest and earliest summer known in 
those regions, and that the ice is clear all the 
way through the coming voyage. Guided by 
Sir John Franklin’s experience, the officers 
expect to reach Lancaster Sound as soon as 
the 1st of August ; but this information is not 
to be generally communicated in England 
from the fear of making the public too san- 
guine about the season. Captain Fitzjames’ 
own idea is that they have “a good chance of 
getting through this year, if it is to be done 
at all;” but he is himself privately inclined to 
hope that no such extraordinary luck may 
happen to them, as he wants “ to have a win- 
ter for magnetic observations.” 

With this little outbreak of professional 
enthusiasm, and with this description of the 
future prospects of the expedition, the deeply 
interesting narrative draws to a close. Its 
few concluding lines are thus expressed :— 


“ Your journal is at an end, at least for the 
present. I do hope it has amused you, but I 
fear not; for what can there be in an old tub 





like this, with a parcel of sea-bears, to amuse 
a‘ lady fair?’ This, however, is a facon de 
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earl for I think, in reality, that you will 
ave been amused in some parts and inter- 
ested in others, but I shall not read back, for 
fear of not liking it, and tearing it up.” 
Those are the Jast words. They are dated 
Sunday, the 6th of July, 1845. Five days 
later, on the 11th, Captain Fitzjames sends a 
letter to his friend, with the journals, still 
dating from the Whalefish Islands. The 


ships are expected to sail on the night of the 
12th for Lancaster Sound. Ifno tidings are re- 
ceived in England before the June of the next 
year, letters are to be dispatched, on the chance 
of reaching those to whom they are addressed, 





LAST LEAVES OF A SORROWFUL BOOK. 


to Petro Paulowski, in Kamschatka. The 
closing sentence in the letter is, “ God bless 
you and every thing belonging to you.” 
Those simple, warm-hearted words are the 
last that reach us, before the endless and the 
awful silence that follows. With “God bless 
you and all belonging to you,” the two ships’ 
companies drift away from us into the frozen 
seas. The little flicker of light that we have 
viewed them by for a moment, dies out, and 
the long night fails darkly between us and 
them—the night whose eternal morning dawns 
in the glory of another world. 





LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT Inns.—A re- 
cent London paper advertises a genuine Thesau- 
rus of ancient tavern signs and other curiosities 
at auction, collected during a long life by some 
curious antiquary. The catalogue covered an 
extensive and unique collection, for a history of 
ancient and modern inns, taverns, and coffee- 
houses in town and country (numbering upwards 
of eight hundred and fifty signs), formed with 
unwearied diligence and vast outlay during a 
lifetime, and illustrated with upwards of two 
thousand five hundred ancient and modern en- 
gravings, comprising topographical and antiquar- 
ian subjects, early views of London, caricatures, 
humorous and satirical subjects, portraits of 
celebrities whose names have been adopted as 
signs, characters remarkable for their eccentrici- 
ties, actors and actresses—others illustrating an- 
cient sports and pastimes—etchings, wood-cuts, 
and numerous others, plain and colored, many 
of great rarity—also four hundred and fifteen 
drawings in water colors, sepia, and pen and 
ink, and numerous copies from scarce engray- 
ings and old paintings—together with extensive 
antiquarian, local, and biographical notices (both 
printed and in MS.), on signs and their origin 
—merriments and witticisms in prose and verse 
—tales, traditions, legends, and remarkable inci- 
dents—singular inscriptions on tap-room win- 
dows and walls—anecdotes of landlords, guests, 
visitors, writers, etc., Bacchanalian and other 
songs and ballads, some set to music—fac simile 
autograph letters of Garrick and other celebrated 
men—scarce tracts, including “The Downfall 
of Temporizing Poets, Unlicensed Printers, Up- 
start Booksellers, Trotting Mercuries, and 
Brawling Hawkers, being a very pleasant dia- 
logue between Lightfoot the Mercury and Suck 
Bottle Hawker, Red Nose the Poet being Moder- 
ator between them, Printed Merrily and May be 
er] Unhappy betwixt Hawke and Buzzard, 

41. 





Hontineton’s Picture oF THE Counter- 
Fe1t Note.—The London Illustrated Times for 
July 23d has a wood-cut of a picture by our 
countryman Huntington, called in that journal 
“ The Doubtful Note.” Asly-looking customer 
in spectacles has just presented a bank note toa 
shopkeeper, in payment of some goods which he 
has bought and holds in a package under his 
arm. The old shopkeeper behind the counter 
is attentively scrutinizing the note through his 
spectacles, and his wife is whispering in his ear 
her doubts of the honesty of their customer. A 
critic in the London print, after speaking of the 
artist as having displayed “ a lavish prodigality 
of resources,’”’ and given “ an interior of a mer- 
cer’s shop worthy of Teniers or of Mulready,” 
professes not to find the meaning of the picture 
very clear. If the picture had been called the 
“ Counterfeit Note,” as it should, there would 
have been no mystery about it—so perfectly is 
the story told. He goes on, however, to say: 
“The work itself, as to drawing and color, is 
quite sufficient to establish its author in the very 
highest rank among our second-class painters. 
We would advise Mr. Huntington to confine 
himself to realism, and leave morality to his in- 
feriors. Any idiot can preach a tolerable ser 
mon, but it takes a great man to paint properly 
a farm yard, an oak forest, a storm at sea—nay, 
even a well-populated pig-sty or hen-coop. Let 
not Mr. Huntington neglect his great power of 
depicting simple nature, and the world will be 
his debtor.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





A “History of the Wars of the French in 
Italy, in 1794 till 1814,” in two volumes, has 
been published by Firmin Didot fréres. The 
text is accompanied by numerous maps and 
diagrams of the principal battles. 





TOTTY’S CONSOLATIONS. 


TOTTY’S CONSOLATIONS. 
AN ART STORY. 


Our little Tots, just six years old, 
Was living in an age of gold, 
Till three o’clock to-day ; 
Her Cousin Fan had been her guest 
Since Tuesday last, and all was blest: 
Ne’er was the dreadful truth confess’d, 
That Fan must go away. 


Some threat, but dimly understood, 

And scarce believed, that they for good 
Must part at three o’clock, 

They cared for much as you and I 

Prepare us for Eternity : 

At half-past one, they hung to dry 
Their newly made doll’s frock, 


And plann’d innumerable games, 
When lo, the nursemaid Fate proclaims, 
“ Miss Fan, ’tis time to dress!” 
’Twas as the roll of Tyburn’s cart 
On ears condemned : salt tear-drops start ; 
Each look’d the question, “‘ Must we part ?” 
Child’s Reason answer’d “ Yes.” 


But bedtime’s far till lamplight comes : 
A cheery tune Miss Totty hums, 
And runs to dress with Fan; 
’Tis plann’d that she shall walk a mile, 
Past many a hedge and brook and stile, 
With me and Fan, to meet Mat Lisle, 
Her uncle’s farming man, 


Who has to fetch Miss Fanny home ; 
But oh ! the fields we have to roam, 
The lambs and flowers to view, 
Ere comes the separation’s pang ! 
The darlings romped and laughed and sang. 
(Poor rogues, an hour before they hang, 
Will breakfast—stoutly, too !) 


I led them through the meadows green, 
These maidens, each to exch & queen, 

All life and prank ané smile. 
They noticed every flower in view, 
Ran, loitered, kissed—~ay ! quarrelled too— 
Until the cross-roads hove in view, 

And there we saw Mat Lisle. 


He sat within the old gig there, 
Dozing behind the sleeping mare : 
Miss Fan set up a shout. 
Those well-known forms to see again— 
That pink of drowsy serving-men, 
That gig of twoscore years and ten, 
That pony old and stout ! 


All thoughts, save those of home, adieu ! 
Impatient to my arms she flew, 
Nor seemed an insect’s weight, 
As her I placed by Matthew’s side : 
A parting kiss, almost denied— 
All things lost sight of but the ride 
Home to her father’s gate. 


The gig drove off, its jangling sound 
n Fan’s unceasing chatter drowned. 
Lord help us grown-up fools ! 
I had supposed the child would grieve 
Her playmate and her sports to leave, 
Nor recked the spells home-thoughts can weave 
In palaces or schools ; 
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And so pretended I was glad 
To find she had not left us sad— 

A sorry sophist Job! 
Soon jealous pangs within me stirred, 
That she was gone without a word 
Uf grief, when at my side I heard 

A bitter, bitter sob. 


’T was Totty, with her large blue eyes 
Distended to unusual size, 

Left in the world alone! 
The flowers dropp’d down she late had nursed, 
Her twitching cheeks in tears immersed, 
She sobbed, as if her heart would burst, 

“My Cousin Fanny’s gone!” 


I clutched her up within my arms, 

And strove to hush her young alarms— 
Her Fan she’d see again ! 

No! Hers the poet’s fearful power 

That grasps all woe within the hour, 

Nor sees beyond: the tiny flower 
Quivered and shut with pain! 


I bore her home: she sobbed and cried, 
A mother’s looks her eyelids dried, 
She kissed us all around: 
“She would be good!” She kept her word; 
The little staunch, courageous bird 
Shed no more tears; but still was heard 
That stifled, shuddering sound ! 


Twas sacred grief we dared not blame. 

(Alas! she can but feel the same 
When Death her path shall cross.) 

With sad respect we could but view 

The brave young spirit bent in two, 

Yet gulping tears and murmurs due 
To a loved playmate’s loss! 


We dared not offer sweets or toys, 
Insult her grief with vulgar joys ; 
In anxious care we lurked 


To watch the first glad symptom shown 
That the poor heart had overflown. 
No care had we; but soon her own 

The little maiden worked ! 


A gentle tap—its sound I knew—- 
Come to my door, which open flew : 
My little girl I saw. 
Still shivering in her sorrow’s brink, 
She sobbed, ‘‘ Papa—some pen and ink— 
And—paper—if I had—I think— 
That I should like—to draw !” 


I seized the chance with ardor keen: 
A sheet of cartridge, vast and clean, 
Fit for a shipman’s chart, 
I spread before her on a board, 
With pen and pencil amply stored, 
Brushes and colors—in a word, 
A stock in trade for Art. 


The bait was tempting ; down she sat 

To draw her. Cousin Fan and Mat, 
The pony and the gig. 

The sorrows lulled beneath the charm 

Of Art, the sheet became a swarm 

Of living stock, for field and farm, 
Duck, donkey, horse, and pig. 


Her uncle’s house (she’d never seen) 
She pictured on its village green, 
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In wild, perspective traced ; 
With every sketch her heart grew strong, 
And bit by bit its load of wrong 
Cast off, until a humming song 

The bitter sobs replaced, 


The pencil sped, the sighs were stilled, 

The hieroglyphic sheet was filled 
A-blaze with blue and red, 

Orange and purple, green and lake, 

Till, finding head and fingers ache, 

She gently asked, “ Please, may I take 
My drawings up to bed?” 


I’ve kissed her, smiling in her sleep : 

Her jealous fingers firm hold keep 
Still on the pictured scroll ; 

The little breast keeps heaving still, 

The parted lips yet start and thrill ; 

But pleasant soothing memories fill 
The embryo artist’s soul! 


“© Goddess Art!” I cried, alone, 
“ Who hast such saving comfort shown 

To this my little child, 
Thy gifts, that I have thrown away, 
On her bestow, nor let her stray 
From thine, the path of Wisdom’s ray, 

The pure and undefiled !” 

All the Year Round. 





A SICK-BED. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Lone hast thou watched my bed, 
And smoothed the pillow oft 
For this, poor aching head, 
With touches kind and soft. 


Oh! smooth it yet again, 
As softly as before ; 

Once—only once, and then 
I need thy hand no more. 


Yet here I may not stay, 
Where I so hag have lain, 

Through many a restless day 
And many a night of pain. 


But bear me gently forth 
Beneath the open sky, 

Where, on the pleasant earth, 
Till night the sunbeams lie. 


There, through the coming days, 
I shall not look to thee 

My weary side to raise 
And shift it tenderly. 


There sweetly shall I sleep, 
Nor wilt thou need to bring 
And put to my hot lip 
Cool water from the spring. 


Nor wet the kerchief laid 
Upon my burning brow; 
Nor from my eyelids shade 
The light that wounds them now. 


Nor watch that none shall tread, 
With noisy footstep, nigh ; 
Nor listen by my bed 
To hear my faintest sigh ; 
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And feign a look of cheer, 
And words of comfort speak, 
Yet turn to hide the tear 
That gathers on my cheek. 


Beside me, where I rest, 
Thy loving hands will set 

The flowers I love the best ; 
Moss-rose and violet. 


Then to the sleep I crave 
Resign me, till I see 

The face of Him who gave 
His life for thee and me. 


Yet, with the setting sun, 
Come, now and then, at eve, 
And think of me as one 
For whom thou should’st not grieve ; 


Who, when the kind release 
From sin and suffering came, 

Passed to the appointed peace 
In murmuring thy name. 


Leave, at my side, a space, 
Where thou shalt come, at last, 

To find a resting-place, 
When many years are past. 
odie York Ledger. 


THE GUARD. 


Recross the Ticino! blow up the bridges! 
The Zouaves are on us—the Imperial Guard— 
On our front, on our flank, on our left, on our 
right 
Huge armies are moving, drop’t down in a night 
From the skies, or thrown up from the sward. 
Foiled! lost are all battles; we fight but we fly, 
Straight on for the Tyrol—her passes are nigh, 
For he comes! as of old, in the squares of the 
Guard 
The dread Imperial Guard. 





Rigid and gray, ’gainst the distant sky, 
On the highest Alp, looms the great dead Em- 


peror, 
Down the slopes through the mist old Marshals 
clank 


O’er our heads; from the earth, which their 
blood has drank, 

Spring up the old moves—through our hearts 
the old terror, 

Fight on as we may, a cloud’s o’er us still, 

In doubt and confusion, we bend to the will 

Of the cold, silent Chief, in the squares of the 
Guard, 

The dread Imperial Guard, 


That shadowy form, from the Alpine heights, 
Looks, ever with joy, on his children beneath, 
They march o’er the sod, where his footsteps 


trod, 
Fired by the breath of the demi-god— 
Tho stark ’neath the Invalides’ dome, in death, 
Come the old combinations that palsied our arm, 
His spirit breathes out in the passionless form 
Locked to-day, as of old, in the squares of the 

Guard, 

The dread Imperial Guard. 

—Boston Journal. G. W. 
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VIVA L’ITALIA! 


From All the Year Round. 
VIVA L'ITALIA! 

Two years ago I (a City man, sir) set out 
alone from Balham Hill to spend my autumn 
in Italy. 

I took the nearest way over the Simplon, 
after a short, cooling, icy glimpse of Switzer- 
land, to Milan, the great capital of Lombardy, 
and whence our first bankers and pawnbrok- 
ers, as my excellent friend the editor of Notes 
and Queries assures me, first came. From 
the barren snows round the Simplon hospice 
we tore down the passes, our diligence horses 
crowned with chestnut boughs, to Duomo 
d’Ossola, where, when I saw brown, half- 
clothed men munching melons at street cor- 
ners, I exclaimed with rapture, “I am in 
Italy 1” 

The next night, vid Lago Maggiore, I got 
to Milan, through fat, dark plains starry with 
fireflies, and through a night air hoarse with 
frogs. As the diligence swept into Milan 
through clouds of powdery white dust, I 
caught, on my way to the hotel, moonlight 
glimpses of the great white marble cathedral, 
with its pinnacles fine as so much goldsmith 
work, stretching up towards heaven. . . . 

And now, from the dark hush of the outer 
square, with its sky full of all violet depths 
of dimness, and spangled thick as the imperial 
robe of Charlemagne with jewel stars, I turned 
into the Caffé (always double f in Italian) de} 

Duomo, in the great square of the cathedral. 
A moment ago I stood in the square looking 
up at the blue darkness above me, as a diver 
might view the sea above his head, the stars 
standing for such phosphorescent sparks as 
light the surf of the Mediterranean when it 
breaks in harmless flame along a midnight 
shore. I was communing with the spirits of 
the sky. Merely by passing through the 
open glass folding-doors of the caffe, my eyes 
were suddenly dazzled by a jangle of light, 
my ears by a Babel of voices. The waiters— 
Pierrots—were every one in their black even- 
ing dress, or in their tight-fitting black ballet 
dancing-trousers and their yellow jackets. 
The place was full of Austrian officers in their 
spotless white uniforms, faced and turned 
down with mazarin blue and cherry color, 
their heavy steel-sheathed cavalry swords, 
tasselled and knotted with white pipe-clayed 
leather, rested on chairs, hung near them on 
the wall beside their cocked-hats, or clashed 
as they moved insolently along the white-and- 
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black tiled floor of the caffe. It was a won- 
derful change from the darkness and almost 
mournful hush of the outer square, roofed by 
the black blue sky, where the white marble 
Duomo showed only by ghastly glimmers 
through the darkness. 

Ithrew myself ona long settee that lined the 
wall,within convenient reach of the littleimmov- 
able round marble table on which some empty 
coffee-cups stood, and fell to study the Milan- 
ese. I soon forgot the outer darkness, where 
the great white shrine of marble, pale and 
wan, heaped up its little clear-cut casket pin- 
nacles, fine-leafed and sharp, unto the linger- 
ing stars, that seemed to burn like angels’ 
watch-fires on their highest cresting peaks, 
and plunged myself, with the relish and 
abandonment of a traveller courting forget- 
fulness and pleasure, in the maze of crystalled 
lights that the great mirrors on the walls 
echoed and repeated till they seemed to 
lengthen into avenues and corridors of yellow 
lamps, repeating, too, the white uniforms, and 
the plumed hats, and the fair flaxen mous- 
taches, and the swords and the mazarins and 
cherry colors, tiJ] the place seemed the ban- 
quet-hall of the whole white-coated Austrian 
army :—the waiters who moved about among 
the crowd standing for orderlies or aide-de- 
camps. Glimpses of side rooms showed 
groups of patient subalterns with small 
ground-plans of black-and-white dominoes 
before them, and each with his small redoubt 
of conquered pieces thrown up behind his 
line of battle; and from other doorways 
leading into inner rooms I heard the rol and 
clashing dry rattle of the red and white balls 
on the green cloth, luminous in the orbing 
lamplight. 

It was some time before my pleased eye 
could take in the various elements of this ani- 
mated scene; but, as my eye grew calmer, 
I found that the occupants of this caflé—like 
all the Milanese cafiés I had seen—could 
easily be divided into three sections : Austrian 
officers, Milanese citizens, and the landlord 
(the padrone) and his busy staff of waiters. 

There—at a sort of idealized bar built up 
with ice tins, massy coffee-cups, trays for 
change, lemonade bottles, little receptacles 
for the sugar, and silvery clear tumblers of 
water, which the Italians drink to correct the 
biliousness and heat of coffee—sat the land- 
lord, playing legerdemain tricks with silver 
coins, hauling in and dealing out copper 
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change; and there were the waiters in per- 
petual ebb and flow, bringing in empty cups, 
or loading trays with smoking cupfuls for 
some expectant, sour-faced Austrian captain. 
The padrone looked like a male Fortune, dis- 
tributing gifts and favors, as he tore asunder 
rolls, or filled up small decanters of clarety 
Chiavenna wine. The Milanese citizens there 
was no mistaking, with their gay, flippant, 
uneasy manner, and dark, pale faces, rather 
effeminate in character. Each had his little 
paper flag or newspaper fastened to a strop 
handle; each his smoking fragrant coffee-cup, 
tray of sugar, and tumbler of water. Some, 
on their marble circles, were excavating the 
strawberry ice’s melting rose ; some discoursed 
with frivolous enthusiasm about the last song 
or the opera; others, with bows of greeting 
or departing, courteously meant for the entire 
company, worked in and out the swinging 
door. Amongst them, however, I saw a few 
of our own brave English, honest red-and- 
whites, contrasting with the pale olive of the 
Milanese. Then there was a Dutchman, in 
white hat, and with vacant, light blue eyes; 
there were some couriers, with side letter- 
pouches ; some spies and bearded Americans ; 
some Prussians, bearded and all a-stare. 
But, in all the Milanese I saw one predom- 
inant, irrestrainable feeling of alarm, distrust, 
and concealed hatred for their conquerors. 
They sat away from the officers; who eyed 
them with contemptuous defiance, which, 
though only conveyed by the eyes, was as in- 
solent as if a sword-hilt had been touched or 
a pistol cocked. Yes, here I was seeing the 
old story—the old quarrel from the old cause 
—the injured hating because they were in- 
jured, the injurer hating because he knew 
that he was hated. Here were the Saxon 
and Norman, the Russian and Circassian, the 
Tartar and the Chinamen, over again. Let 
a drunken man shout out a word, and death 
in a moment would be in our midst. There 
was not a gesture or motion of either the 
black-coated Milanese or the white-clad Aus- 
trians but was significant of hatred. If the 
glass door opened and an itinerant blind 
guitar-player came in, led by a ragged boy, 
and groped about each of the tables for alms 
—for “ qualche-cosa,” for “the little money,” 
for “ the very small money, for the love of 
Heaven ”—the surly Austrians would go on 
in their knots of guard-room talk and pay no 
heed to the old man’s misery, unless some 
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young curled darling of the Vienna drawing- 
rooms might pull down his great trailing 
flaxen moustaches and throw a curse—a 
“Potztausend” or “ Henker”—at the old 
gray head: or a fat general, padded and stiff 
with pride and insolence, twist round his 
ponderous steel sword, so that it flapped 
against the beggar and warned him off; and 
as sure as this happened, when the old man, 
completing his itinerary, reached the Mi- 
lanese tables, he would be received with words 
of kindness and sympathy, and trays of 
change would be poured into his hat with a 
kindly “God be with you!” If an Italian 
accidentally knocked a sugar-tray off his table, 
or clashed a spoon unseemingly loud, or kept 
a paper too long, there were instantly a dozen 
fierce Austrian eyes turned devouringly upon 
him: not for long, for that would have im- 
plied interest, but with a hasty, insolent, 
martinet scornfulness that seemed to augur 
danger to the citizen whom insult or threat 
could goad into a duel or into some overt act 
of rebellion. 

Nor were the Italians one whit behind in 
demonstrating their scorn and hatred for the 
Tedesci—the Goths. If a white-coat entered 
with more than usual swagger, or with any 
tendency to vinous gaiety, there was no defy- 
ing laugh, or hiss, or circulating joke. Still 
the Italian heads would certainly bend closer 
together, and when the heads separated, there 
was a very malign and vexatious smile on the 
features of them all. If an Austrian dropped 
his hat, or swept off a glass with his heavy 
white gloves, out came the stinging smile 
again. On neither side was there an absence 
of restraint, though the Austrians bore the 
surveillance defiantiy, the Italians apprehen- 
sively. The landlord inclined to neither 
party; but, perhaps, on the whole, he was a 
little too obsequious to that truculent, heavy- 
jawed Austrian general, alone at the table to 
the left, balancing his spoon on the edge of 
his thick white coffee-cup ; from which a soft, 
fragrant steam rose like the smoke from a 
gun around his close iron-gray hair, and lined 
and stubborn brow. 

All these signs of the antipathy of races I 
took in very slowly refreshing myself at times 
with the kindly scraps of Italian greetings 
that kept flowing round and round me. I 
liked to hear the “ Buona notte,” the “ Gra- 
zia” of the waiters, and the solemn “ Addio.” 
I had got tired of the fops, the fools, and 
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slaves, who keep Italy enslaved, prating away 
of the Scala news, and of how many hearts 
Piccolomini had won or lost since yesterday ; 
and I was glad to see some sheer human 
nature, though it might be an unpleasant 
aspect of it. 

My eyes had nearly worked through every 
covert in the room, when I heard a stern 
cough—a severe, martinet’s cough—drowning 
for a moment the waiters’ high-pitched, me- 
chanical, abbreviated cries to the idealized bar 
of “Una tazz’, col lat!” “Caffé nero, Nu- 

mero Tre!” “ Una tazz’!”—I found it pro- 


"/ceeded from a cruel-looking, hard-featured 


Austrian general sitting by himself as “ Nu- 
mero Due,” in a quiet corner lying at my 
back. It required no great discernment to 
see that he was an officer in high command, 
for there was a buzz among the subalterns as 
he entered; and now, asI turned again to 
look at him, I saw a private soldier go up to 
him and deliver him an official-looking sealed 
packet. 

“ Some Italian fellow’s death-warrant,” said 
a young officer near me, who, chalking the 
end of a cue, had just come in from the ad- 
jacent billiard-room to exchange a joke and 
chat with a friend of another regiment who 
was laughing, with two or three more flaxen- 
haired Austrians, over the Scala play-bill. 

“ Look how he signs the beast’s dismissal to 
heaven,” said the theatre-goer, turning round 
towards the general. 

The general, who had called for pen and 
ink, was signing his name slowly a letter at a 
time, with sips of his coffee and a petit doigt 
of cognac between each stroke. The fact 
was, this thick-headed tyrant of the mess- 
room, who was now with such nonchalance 
signing the death-warrant of a poor Italian, 
had been promoted from the ranks for his 
severities in Hungary, and could not write 
with any very great facility. The Italians 
scowled when they saw him write, for the 
rumor had gone round the caffé that poor 
Luigi, was to be shot to-morrow at ten o’clock 
in the Piazza della Fontana. The general, 
who did not do things without a reason, had 
probably some motive, known only to his own 
dark, stern mind, in thus insultingly and 
openly signing this death-warrant of a brave 
man. The neatly-dressed citizens in black, 
with their varnished boots, spotless gloves, 
twirling canes, and paper flags, grew more 
silent than ever, and talked in even a lower 
whisper. 
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Yet, now and then, a tongue more daring 
than the rest would shoot out as if merely at 
some waiter’s carelessness; or one, biting his 
red lip white, would call angrily to the waite. 
for some chocolate, with a yoice that seemed 
to want the accompaniment of a blow to give 
it full effect. I knew well all these symptoms 
of suppressed rage; being of a smouldering 
nature myself. 

Besides, did I not know that in this very 
city, not more than a year or two before, the 
streets, the wide squares—such free breathing 
places for bloody whirlwinds of grape-shot— 
the shady, narrow defiles of streets—such 
snug passes for barricades of riflemen—had 
been swilled with Austrian and Italian blood, 
meeting and uniting after death ? Had I not 
been shown the quiet little street with the 
grated windows, looking so peaceful and calm 
in half sunshine, half shadow, where, but a 
few short months before, there had been a 
belching volcano of fire, the aelicate, tender 
women throwing their children out of their 
arms to drag out their very pianos and harps 
on the heads of the cruel Austrian soldiers ? 
Had not these white coats fired at the crowds 
in churches, chopped down inoffensive chil- 
dren, bayoneted old men, murdered women 
with lacerating whips; in a word, committed 
all the cruelties of the old Croat and the 
modern Cossack? Had not the very streets 
outside echoed with their bullying cannon, 
and the insolent trample of the horses of 
their hussars ? Had not these quiet, subtly 
feeling Italians—so passionate in love and 
hate, so retentive of kindness, of injury, with 
such a great past behind them to rouse their 
rage, and such a great possible future before 
them to excite their hope—had they not had 
fathers shot, mothers cleft down, and children 
piked, and brothers trodden to bloody mud, 
by the very men in white who sat yonder with 
all the defying pride of conquerors, sipping 
their coffee, and burning away their reed 
cigars with all the idle luxury of soldiers 
resting from their toil of blood ? Why, I could 
see now in every face a smile of pleasure at 
the vexation the coming fate of the Milan 
patriot Luigi seemed to give the loungers in 
the caffe of the Cathedral square. Every 
now and then the constraint of silence, so 
deep that you might almost hear the gray ash 
of the cigar fall, and that the spirt of a match 
sounded in it like the click of a rifle, was 
broken by some handsome young Austrian 
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hussar sweeping his fingers through the great 
curving flaxen moustache, which, soft and 
golden, swept up nearly to his cheek-bone, 
and hoarsely whispering, with a husky laugh, 
something about the “ verdammter spitzbube,” 
by which I knew he meant Luigi, even if he 
had not, as he spoke, given a sneering and 
sweeping look down the opposite row of sul- 
len Italian faces, across whose brows you 
could see the glance passing, as if it was a 
sabre slash and had left a wound. 

I was thinking of leaving Milan, being off 
to Verona on the morrow to meet the cele- 
brated Two Gentlemen; I was, on my way, 
to call upon Shylock in Venice and Petruchio 
in learned Padua, hoping to get round by 
Milton’s Vallombrosa, and not to leave Italy 
without seeing poor Keates’ grave, out by the 
walls near the old Appian Way at Rome. I 
had stared till my eyes were tired, the caffé 
was getting blue and vapory with smoke, and 
I felt so anti-Austrian that I longed to get to 
my quiet hotel bedroom, and there spout 
Smollett’s fine Ode to Liberty, and rail at the 
Austrians at my ease, when, glancing into an 
angle of the room to the left of the general, 
in the nook formed by the entrance to the 
billiard-room, perhaps the quietest and lest 
obtrusive spot in the whole caffe, 

I saw a face— 
Such a face ! Good God! what a living open- 
air Hell Earth must be to some men!—to 
men who walk with graves gaping round 
them, to whom every wall is a mosaic of 
tombstones, to whom the sun seems black, 
and flowers and blue sky are hateful, and lov- 
ing women and tender angel children are 
things to shake the fist at, in the hopeless- 
ness and bitterness of unchanging misery and 
despair! This was the face of such a purga- 
torial man—a living heart dumb: his eyes 
were rayless; his pale, bloodless lips were 
clenched together immovably, like those of a 
strong, stoical man under the surgeon’s 
knife; no part of his waxen face moved but 
his eye—his eyes! shall I ever forget them ? 
His restless, bloodshot eyes, that swept over 
the room and prowled about suspiciously 
round every head: angrily on this one, indif- 
ferently on the other : but at last ever coming 
and focussing down with basilisk, burning- 
glass power, on the same spot, the spot where 
the Austrian general sat writing, by the sec- 
ond lamp to the left, where a waiter, new to 
the place, with frightened hurry, was watching, 
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as he pretended to hover round the next un- 
occupied table, wiping away a recent coffee- 
stain and some gray cigar-ash, and bowing to 
the ground as he chanced to tread on the 
general’s sweeping white cloak lined with red 
—a condescension for which the satrap repaid 
him with a stabbing look, which contained the 
venom and cruelty of ten courts-martial. 

The general had finished his dispatch to 
Vienna, probably describing with cold, official 
exultation the successful arrest of the ring- 
leaders of the thirty-fourth conspiracy in 
Milan that year; he had with a flare and 
melting blot duly sealed the imposing docu- 
ment with a heavy, black, sepulchral seal, when 
an officer, stepping with a bow from the next 
table, advanced and took the dispatch, and, 
as he took it, turned to the corner where the 
mysterious man I have mentioned sat, and 
pointed him out with his white glove to his 
commanding officer. I was so near that I 
could hear what he said :— 

“General Hassenpflug, that miserable dog 
you see there in the corner is the brother of 
the rogue we shoot to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed,” said the general, smiling eonde- 
scendingly, and twirling the glove he had not 
yet put on by one finger. He then tapped 
his shelving gray brow, bit his glove, and 
whispered to the orderly, who, taking off his 
shako, passed round the tables, and, with a 
whisper, handed it, as if for some charitable 
collection, to the various groups of officers. 
Some laughed, and threw in a cigar or a 
libretto book ; others tossed in half a dozen 
lire ; one gave two gold pieces; others three 
or four silver crowns. The orderly bowed as 
each put in his contribution, and brought the 
jingling hatful back to the general, who, hum- 
ming “Buona Sera,” the good-night song 
from the Barber of Seville, waited, beating 
time with his foot, impatiently. I could see 
that he detected the character of every con- 
tributor by the alms, and by the manner in 
which it was given ; I could see the sneer and 
smile alternating light and shadow in his face. 
He did not change a muscle as the orderly 
brought him the hat, but he quietly lighted a 
cigar with a match that shed an orange glow 
on his fingers, and then, turning to the 
orderly, ran his hand through the money con- 
temptuously, dropping the handful he raised 
back into the hat. His face seemed to say, 
“This is, perhaps, a foolish bit of charity of 
mine, and is rather hard on the young subs, 
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who have given a quarter’s pay to win my 
good-will; but perhaps it is well saved from 
billiards, vingt-et-un, taverns, and lorettes.” 
He beckoned the orderiy with his finger. 

The orderly came, he whispered in his ear. 
The orderly instantly stepped forward in a 
dignified way, to show that he was not accus- 
tomed to run errands, and asking the waiter 
for a handkerchief, poured the coins into it, 
then, without knotting the ends, simply griped 
them together ; and now with every eye in the 
room, including the imperturbable general’s, 
on him, he advanced to the poor Italian in 
the corner, who lay heedless of every thing, 
with his head on the table hid in his cloaked 
hands, and with a few curt military words 
that did not reach my ear, flung down the 
money before him on the table. He could 
not have said with clearer contempt, “ This is 
an alms,” if he had struck the man as he 
gave it. 

In the hush that followed this unusual act 
of generosity in the general (the general, by 
the by, gave nothing), I could hear the land- 
lord say to his head-waiter :— 

“Poor Giacomo, this Austrian money will 
be useful to him; for all the family farm was 
confiscated when Luigi was found guilty.” 

The man did not lift up his head. He must 
be asleep. 

“Wake him!” said the general, gruffly, as 
if he was giving orders to fire a battery. 

The orderly shook him. That moment, 
sudden as a fire, the man leaped up, and, 
with demoniac rage, flung the money on the 
floor. How he stamped on it, spitting as he 
stamped! Then kicking, so that the money 
flew in a running and rolling mass about the 
room, clicking against sword-sheaths, or jar- 
ring against iron-legged tables, he sat down 
as before, gazing vacantly at the opposite 
wall. There was a buzz of angry voices, and 
one or two swords were half drawn; but the 
colonel, waving them back, advanced alone 
towards him. There was a dangerous revul- 
sion from vacancy to a deadly serpentine 
intelligence in the eyes of the Italian as he 
advanced. It seemed to me that he could 
with difficulty restrain himself from rushing 
forward and stabbing the Austrian; but he 
only bit his lip harder than ever and waited 
for his arrival, rolling himself up in his cloak. 

“Gentlemen, silence,” cried the colonel; 
“this is a case for the hospital, not for the 
guard-room.” Then (advancing and laying 
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his glove on the shoulder of Luigi’s brother) 
he added, in a rough whisper, that passed 
through the whole room, “ We have our eyes 
upon you. Take care!” 

The man spurned his shoulder from him, 
The colonel merely smiled cruelly, paid his 
reckoning, and strode to the door. “ These,” 
thought I, “are the fruits of oppression, 
These are the crimson blossoms of one bad 
man’s ambition.” At that moment, as the 
colonel’s thick-gloved hand touched the brass 
knob of the door, a distant but swift growing 
crescendo of military music made us all forget 
the sullen Italian, and drew our attention to 
the Cathedral-square. 

Every night those hated white coats defiled 
through the conquered city of the Viscontis 
and of Leonardo da Vinci, with drums and 
music, and great gilded lanterns borne on 
poles, and half a mile of glittering, slanting 
bayonets—half a mile of bronzed, defying 
faces, knowing they were scowled at and hated 
—half a mile of drilled Austrians, with flaxen 
moustaches and white coats. First down the 
side street by the cathedral a spot of white 
and yellow—then, dashes of red feathers or 
flowing flags lighted by swinging lights—then 
a racing mob, widening, widening to broad 
lines of stern white men, with a bristling roof 
of bayonets, marching defiantly, with that 
peculiar rigidity and stern, forward look, that 
is so insulting and so self-conscious—nearer, 
through clouds of dust, nearer, with tramp 
even and measured, as of one vast many- 
footed machine, tramp, tramp, the one end of 
the half-mile, with feet rising as the feet of 
the other half come to the ground, the half- 
mile of white men moving on with a strong 
vermicular motion, like that of some white 
poisonous caterpillar escaped from a fat flour- 
bin, and passing on to some more dangerous 
form of existence—what a contrast to those 
gay opera tunes and opera marches, the stern, 
faces under the bayonets lighted by fitful 
gleams of lantern light; the scowling faces of 
the crushed-up citizens who cower, driven up 
in doorways, to look ! 

I went home as the colonel took horse at 
the door for his suburban barracks, and, just 
as the procession faded away down a side 
street, playing a beautiful fairy waltz by 
Strauss, I got my key from the porter, un- 
dressed quickly, said a short prayer for Eng- 
land, and threw myself under my gauzy coun- 
terpane. I fell down into a dream as into a 
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well. I fancied myself in a cathedral, strewn 
with kneeling Italians, bowed before the cross 
under the colored shade of those giant win- 
dows of the Duomo. Suddenly the priests 
threw off their cloth-of-gold robes and ap- 
peared as Austrian generals, the chorister boys 
with the censors were as quickly transformed 
to drummers, muskets were handed over from 
behind the great silver cross and jewelled 
altar, and the slaughter began. The people 
rushed to the doors; the bullets pioughed 
through them; then a darkness rose, and a 
chilling, stifling dread mingled with my dreams 
—a sense of rage, and yet more of fear, of 
struggle, of dread and apprehension. My 
heart beats so loud I can hear nothing else— 
beat—beat—it pulses like a parchment drum. 
It comes upon me—there are drums some- 
where below. The windows are open—it is 
an early review. I look at my watch on the 
table—just six. I rise—drums nearer. I 
throw back the green Venetian blinds—the 
sun pours in as I look out over the balcony. 
Austrian drums!—here they come! A great 
shining slant of glistening bayonets and white 
coats defile past. Drums, drums, drums! vi- 
brant and threatening—fainter—fainter—out 


of sight—fainter. 

I ring the bell; I hear my boots clumped 
down outside, and call the waiter, 

“ What are these drums ?” 

“ Austrian demonstration,” he says, “ signor 


mio. Terrible news. General Hassenpflug 
was found last night, at about eleven and a 
half, just outside the Porta Vercellina, on the 
road to his Vercelli villa, stark dead, shot 
through the heart, and on the white vineyard 
wall, over his battered head, was written by a 
bloody finger, ‘Viva L’IvaLIA!’” Immedi- 
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ately I thought of those watchful eyes. I 
dressed, and thought. 

When I came down-stairs into the coffee- 
room, I asked the waiter, who was tripping 
about adjusting the breakfast-tables, if there 
were any suspicion of the murderer, and if he 
knew at what hour the murder was committed. 

“They say, signor mio, that the murderer 
is the brother of Luigi who was shot this 
morning at six; I believe the body was found 
at a quarter past eleven.” 

I had left the caffé at ten. 

It was last December, about Christmas-time. 
I had plunged again into the vortex of City 
business, and had nearly forgotten Milan. 
One night, when I returned to my country- 
house near London, a policeman came to tell 
me that a poor Italian musician had just been 
found frozen to death in one of my field sheds. 

I went with the policeman till we reached 
the shed. He led me in, and, holding his 
bull’s-eye to the head of the dead man, 
showed me a shrunk, worn face, that I recog- 
nized as Giacomo’s—the face I never could 
forget. 

“ And the curious thing which is, sir,” said 
the policeman, lighting me out again to the 
back of the shed, “ that we found him, as if 
asleep, outside in the snow, just where I 
stand. He had written some foreign words 
on the snow, that you still may be able to 
read, if you know foreign languages, for I 
took care not to draw the corpse over them. 
Here where my light is, sir.” 

I looked down and read— 

“Viva L'ITaLia!” 

It was of course a mere coincidence the 

oor man coming to my field to die, but still 


it was strange —coincidences are strange. 
Viva ?Italia! Poor fellow! 





Ayn Improved Food for cavalry horses when 
on the march has just been invented. M. Nau- 
din, veterinary surgeon of the Imperial Guard, 
has succeeded in compressing the food for the 
journey into small tablets like those already in 
ase composed of the vegetable food for the army. 
M. Naudin has given publicity to his process, 
and it is designed no doubt to render immense 
service to the commissariat departments in every 
country. The hay and straw are chopped fine, 
the oats and corn crushed, and then mixed in 
proportion to the nutritive qualities-afforded by 
each. Upon the mixture is poured a mucilagin- 





ous residue of linseed, and the whole is pressed 
and comes out in a hard cake, only requiring to 
be dried in the oven. Although invented for 
the emergencies of war, this method of preserv- 
ing fodder may be found most valuable in re- 
ducing the space occupied by the food of cattle 
on board ship, in distant encampments, or in the 
long marches of emigration parties. At an 
rate the method is a valuable extension of Cho 
let’s invention, and has been eagerly adopted for 
the provender of the French cavalry of the army 
of Italy. 
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From The Economist, 16 July. 
THE PEACE ANALYZED. 

PRELIMINARIES of Peace have been signed, 
and the Italian war is nominally over. The 
funds have risen both here and in France; 
there is a general jubilee of admiration and 
rejoicing ; men throw up their caps, embrace 
their neighbors, praise Louis Napoleon, and 

o about their usual avocations with the feel- 
ing that great things have been achieved and 
great dangers averted. We can share no 
such sentiments. We can neither approve 
nor rejoice. We can well understand that 
tender-hearted men, to whom the horrors 
and sufferings of war are more dreadful than 
any cause is dear, may be delighted that such 
miseries are suspended in any manner and at 
any cost. We can well understand that two 
Emperors who have been playing at war for 
six weeks with the thermometer at 95 degrees 
in the shade, at a cost of twenty millions a 
piece, and who have seen fifty thousand men 
slain or dying around them, may be sick of 
the sanguinary game and be willing to draw 
their stakes. But that practical statesmen or 
thoughtful observers can be of opinion that 
any thing has been gained by such a war or 
any thing concluded by such a peace; that 
competent politicians can imagine that Italy 
has gained independence or that Napoleon 
has gained honor,—we are utterly unable to 
comprehend. In our judgment, Italy has 
gained nothing :—the question is still open; 
the sore is still unhealed ; while the Emperor 
of the French has, in the moment of apparent 
victory and for the sake of a theatrical effect, 
abandoned all his high pretensions and vio- 
lated all his generous promises; and returns 
to Paris, nominally a conqueror, but in reality 
a defeated and dishonored man. The terms 
and the circumstances of this pacification 
render it, in our opinion, one of the most hol- 
low, unjust, and cynical on record; and—ex- 
cept with reference to the personal vanity 
and possible ulterior designs of Napoleon 
himself—one of the most impolitic. Let us 
look at it as regards the five parties concerned 
—lItaly at large, Austria, Sardinia, France, 
and the commonwealth of Europe. 

The hopes of the Italians for independence 
and nationality are once more dashed to the 
ground, and the promises made to them by 
’ their professed liberator have been insolently 
broken. Louis Napoleon, when he crossed 
the Alps proclaimed that he came to free 
Italy from the foreign yoke that had pressed 
upon her so long, and to render her indepen- 
dent from the Alps to the Adriatic; and that 
having done this, he would leave to the peo- 
ple of each Italian State the choice of their 
own Sovereign and their own form of Gov- 
ernment. He now retires, leaving and guar- 
anteeing to the very Austrians he had en- 
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gaged to cast out, the key of Italy, the territory 
which connects it with Vienna, and the for- 
tresses by means of which it has so long been 
held ;—and with a cynical coolness worthy of 
his uncle, hands over half Lombardy to Pied- 
mont without asking Lombardy’s consent, 
and restores to Parma, Modena, and Tus- 
eany, the Princes whom Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany had just cashiered and exiled. 
The Roman States—the misgovernment and 
ecg: get foreign occupation of which was 
one of the original pretexts and justifications 
of the war,—he quietly hands back to the in- 
capable Pontiff whom they have further exas- 
perated by endeavoring to join his liberatin 
army, and whom he raises to the dignity o 
nominal chief of the future confederation ; 
while, by making Austria a member of this 
confederation, he sanctions, facilitates, and 
legalizes, as far as in him lies, that perpetual 
interference with and influence in the internal 
concerns of the other Italian States, to put 
an end to which the war was avowedly under- 
taken. Italy may well consider herself sold, 
bamboozled, and betrayed. 

The Emperor of Austria, it seems to us, 
has lost nothing but military prestige. He 
has been defeated, it is true, in three engage- 
ments, but in every case his troops fought 
well and appear to have inflicted losses almost, 
if not quite, as heavy as those they sustained. 
His opponent shrinks from continuing the 
contest when he approaches Austria’s strong- 
holds ; proposes an armistice and offers him 
terms of peace which leave him all the really 
defensible portion of his Italian possessions, 
and a recognized position as the most power- 
ful State of the proposed confederation, and 
therefore its actual dominator and chief. In 
return he gives up the territory between the 
Mincio and the Ticino, a fertile plain certainly, 
but presenting not one single defensible posi- 
tion, and a plain too, which the Master of 


Mantua and Verona can reconquer in a single 
week, whenever a favoring political conjunc- 
ture shall occur. 

Sardinia, though apparently the sole gainer 
by the result of the campaign, is perhaps in 
reality the most deceived, disappointed, and 


injured of all parties in the case. She has 
not secured that liberation of Italy from Aus- 
trian influence to effect which she began the 
war and called on France for aid. On the con- 
trary, by the terms of the peace, she sees that 
very influence ratified by French guarantee. 
She is increased, indeed, by two millions and 
a half of subjects, who do not love her over 
well, and by a territory of some hundred 
square miles, which she cannot defend for a 
day against the possessor of the famous “ quad- 
rilateral,” except by calling France to her aid. 
The ceded portion of Lombardy is as flat as a 
table, and ns always been overrun whenever 
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it has been attacked; and by accepting it 
without the fortresses necessary to defend it, 
Sardinia has made herself a vassal of France, 
since whenever France frowns upon her, Aus- 
tria may reclaim the cession at her pleasure. 
It is a poisoned and a costly gift. 

If Louis Napoleon really designed to drive 
out the Austrians, as he affirmed when he 
entered Italy, there can be no doubt that he 
is a baffled man; and on the whole, if we 
couple his professions and his known motives 
with the marriage of his cousin, we incline to 
this belief. But if we are to believe that his 
sole purposes in undertaking the war were 
personal and selfish, and that he did not care 
a straw for the liberation of the Italians,— 
then we are by no means sure that the course 
he has pursued is not in the highest degree 
crafty, sagacious, and successful—except with 
reference to a single consideration. He has 
made a most unquestionably rapid, brilliant, 
and decisive campaign; he returns to his capi- 
tol with the reputation of a General added to 
that of a Ruler and Diplomatist ; he has im- 
posed on his enemy a peace which sounds at 
once moderate and magnificent; and he has 
improved his position both with France and 
with its army. He stopped, too, just at the 
right moment. France was dissatisfied with 
the war, and indeed had never liked it; a few 
more victories as bloody as Solferino would 
have raised murmurs which he could not have 
disregarded ; the next movement might have 
turned victory into defeat; the next month 
must have brought him face to face with the 
Papal difficulty, and might have brought him 
face to face with Prussia and the rest of Ger- 
many. The past was safe; the future was 
more than problematic—it was ominous and 
menacing. He was wise to realize his gains 
and retire upon his laurels. On the other 
hand, the condition in which he leaves Italy 
by this unintelligible and impracticable scheme 
of a settlement is so utterly chaotic that a 
pretext for interference can at any time be 
found; and if a year hence he should wish to 
renew the war and finish the job, he can at his 
own convenient moment take it up where he 
left it off. His advanced posts will still be 
virtually on the Mincio. It is by no means 
unlikely, moreover, that his apparent modera- 
tion and his obvious indifference to Italian in- 
terests may have gained him the heart of his 
late antagonist,‘and secured the coldness or 
neutrality of Austria in case Prussia should 
be Napoleon’s next enemy and victim. The 
one consideration to which we have alluded 
as rendering questionable the wisdom of the 
Emperor’s cynical and selfish course, is :— 
What will the Italians—Orsini’s friends, and 
Louis Napoleon’s quandam co-conspirators— 
say to this abandonment of their cause ? 

And now, what will the European Powers 
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think of this remodelling of Italy without 
their aid? In the first place, they will see 
that all the grand pretensions by which France 
and Sardinia justified the war have been scat- 
tered to the winds; that the Italian people 
have been handed over to this Prince or to 
that, new or old, with no more consultation 
of their interests or feelings than if they were 
so many estates or so much silver; that the 
Austrian position in Italy—the inherent false- 
ness and disturbing quality of which was pu‘ 
forward as an intolerable evil which the peace 
of Europe required to be abated—is continued 
and confirmed; and that, in fact, all that has 
been done has been to rob one Sovereign for 
the benefit of another. They will see agrand 
philanthropic intervention degenerated into a 
mere filibustering adventure. They will see 
the work of 1814—i.¢., the creation of a sup- 
posed powerful State in Northern Italy as a 
guard against France—undone, and Sardinia 
made a sort of pathway and dependent of 
France by virtue of the stolen property she 
has accepted at her hands. They will see the 
“ Italian Question ” still unsettled, still a per- 
petual menace to the peace of Europe—nay 
more unsettled and more menacing than ever. 
And they will see the French army, excited 
but not exhausted, flushed with victory and 
made veterans by practice, set free for other, 
and, it may be, wider, enterprises. 





From The Press, 16 July. 
THE PEACE. 

Poor, unhappy Italy, ever chameleon-like 
fed o’ the air, and promises as impalpable to 
the hand that attempts to grasp them! It 
was but a few days ago that Europe woke as- 
tonished at the news of an armistice, which 
within a week Italy learnt with dismay. was 
converted into a Peace, with regard to which 
neither her People nor their elected Repre- 
sentative, Sardinia, were taken into consulta- 
tion. Their dismay and disappointment are 
natural, and we shall not be surprised if they 
turn into active despair. We deprecated and 
regretted the war, but we cannot rejoice that 
it should be concluded by a peace which leaves 
the original sore of Italy and the cause of dis- 
pute not only untouched in essence, but, as far 
as we at present see, even more objectionable 
in form than it was originally. 

The first programme of the Emperor of the 
French proclaims the secularization of the 
Papal Government, the emancipation of Cen- 
tral Italy from ecclesiastical thraldom, and 
the thrusting back of Austria within her ter- 
ritorial limits as designed by the Treaties of 
1815. That programme, an intelligible and 
reasonable one, grew out of the necessity un- 
der which France became placed of evacuat- 
ing Rome. As, however, negotiations pro- 
gressed and waxed angry, the nogotiators 
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daily showed an increasing disposition to cut 
the knots of diplomacy with the sword. The 
first programme was shelved, and a second 
issued, which declared, in that big, dramatic 
phraseology of which Napoleon understands 
so well the manufacture, that Italy should be 
nationalized, and that from the Alps to the 
Adriatic her soil should be freed from the 
tread of the stranger. An unbroken success 
in a series of battles which rank among the 
greatest the world ever saw, placed in a sin- 

ularly short space of time the power to real- 
ize the second programme apparently within 
the grasp of Napoleon. Confederated Ger- 
many, with Prussia at her head, rose up in 
haste and buckled on her armor, while Eu- 
rope stood by anxious and alarmed at the 
gigantic dimensions which the war of the 
Second Pogramme was threatening to as- 
sume. At this juncture the victor in the con- 
test suddenly stays his hand, tenders first an 
armistice and then a peace which gives the 
go-by to both Programmes, sets the Pontiff 
on a pinnacle at which he and his predeces- 
sors have been hopelessly gazing for cen- 
turies, and confers upon Austria a recognized 

osition in Italy as an Italian Power, and as a 
Ffember of an Italian Confederation of which 
the Pope, in whose favor she concluded the 
Concordat, is to be the declared Head. That 
isa singular Peace surely for Napoleon IIL, 
the cosmopolitan Don Quixote, and the Ally 
and prime instigator of Constitutional and 
anti-Papal Sardinia, to have made. But what 
will the Parties to the Treaties of 1815 say to 
this proposed new state of things? Hitherto 
Austria has been in Italy a German Power 
holding an Italian Province by right of con- 
quest, confirmed by European Treaties, but 
without legal power to intervene in any way 
in the affairs of her neighbors. By the con- 
ditions of this Peace she is to be placed in a 
position in the Italian Confederation, of which 
she will be the most powerful member ; which 
will enable her legally, legitimately, and upon 
grounds which nobody can gainsay, to do 
those very acts which she has been engaged 
in hitherto surreptitiously and illegally, which 
have led to the late war, and for the commis- 
sion of which she has professedly been driven 
back by main force to the banks of the Adige. 

Not a whit less objectionable is the position 
which it is sesgunal under this most curious 
treaty to give to the Pontiff. He is to be the 
Honorary Head of the Italian Confederation. 
He, the hero of Perugia, whose Government 
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Italians themselves, owning his spiritual su- 
premacy, denounce as the plague-spot in the 
system of their country, is to be the Head of 
a Confederation which it is pretended is to 
nationalize and regenerate Italy. Those who 
are anxious to justify the conduct of Napoleon, 
and to explain away its singularity, lay much 
stress upon the fact that the Presidency is to 
be honorary. We see no force in that condi- 
tion, nor do we find in it any alleviation of 
the difficulties which must be created by the 
conference of this new dignity and power 
upon the Pontiff. Power, and very real 
power, too, it will be. It will give reality to 
a temporal prerogative which the occupants 
of the Papal Chair filched from the weak 
hands of former Emperors. In those days 
when the Emperors of Germany summoned 
(Ecumenical Councils, they were wont to 
grant certain temporal powers to the patri- 
archs of the Church, the badge of which was 
their investiture with the Pallium. The Popes 
have long since arrogated to themselves the 
right of conferring this investiture in virtue of 
an imperial power in matters temporal which 
they have too often abused. Can it be that the 
Powers of the Continent are so weak as to lend 
themselves to reviving, under favor of this new 
position of thie temporal presidency, a recogni- 
tion of that Imperial Power which outrageous 
abuse has reduced toa dark shadow of the past, 
and of calling into life again those buried times 
when Sovereigns held the stirrup of a Pope? 
Thisis noimpossibility. With Austria a member 
of the Italian Confederation, it may well come 
to pass, and Italy may become a nut between 
the jaws of the Papal and Austrian cracker, 
And what part, let us ask, is France or her 
Emperor prepared to play in this pleasant 
game? Are the French troops to be with- 
drawn, or are they to remain in order to in- 
stall the Pontiff in his Presidency, and to re- 
press those struggles for independence which 
were roused in Northern Italy, and were to be 
preached into existence in Hungary by the 
unquiet and eloquent Kossuth? From the 
singular expressions which we find in the ad- 
dress of the Emperor to his army, we are dis- 
posed to infer that such, or something very 
like it, is to be the course adopted. Poor 
Italy will again have been.a pretext instead 
of an object, and betrayed without remorse. 
She sits like Constance, sad, passionate, and 
desolate in the tent of France, full of fears, 
oppressed with wrongs, and throned with 
Sorrow. 
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From The Press, 16 July. 
BLIGHTED PROSPECTS. 

Wuat are we to make of the sudden ces- 
sation of the Italian tempest? A few days 
ago, wars, and rumors of wars—fields covered 
with soldiers and the sea swarming with sailors 
—the Quadrangle devoured in anticipation 
by the one—and the Queen of the Adriatic 
almost in the embraces of the other—ab- 
sorbed the anxious thoughts of Europe. Italy 
was to be swept from the snowy Alps to the 
beautiful Adriatic of every personation of 
tyranny from the small Grand Dukes that 

erpetrate little persecutions, to the great 
Kaiser that covered their august heads from 
the indignant retaliations of exasperated sub- 
jects. Not a blight was to lie longer on Ital- 
ian fields. Not a cloud must any more inter- 
cept its gorgeous sunshine. The venerable 

entleman whose normal treatment of his 
flock has been for ages a mixture of ferocity 
and fun, wax tapers and Perugian cruelties, 
was to be muzzled, and Rome was to be what 
for ages it had not been—the centre of order 
and love; and the vermin that swarm all 
about it, and the filth that has grown holy, 
and begging that is inveterately honorable, 
were all to be swept away by this glorious 
French besom, that no cobweb or spider, 
priest, prelate, or prince, must refuse to kiss 
reverently as he disappeared before it. Count 
Cavor indulged millennial hopes. Mazzini 
saw in the perspective brightening glories— 
Kossuth smelt his prey from afar—soldiers as 
their last life-tide ebbed away were cheered 
in their dying moments by the consolatory re- 
flection that they fell in the defence of free- 
dom and in punishing the tyrant. Our able 
contemporary the Morning Post was eloquent 
—daily eloquent—on the blessings conducted 
down to Italy by the Imperial sword. New 
Dantes were beginning to sing, another Tasso 
was chanting Italy restored, and orators 
kindling their eloquence at the victories of 
Magenta and Solferino set fire to patriotism 
in cold hearts to which it had been long a 
stranger. A new genesis was emerging from 
chaos—war was about to cease to the ends of 
the earth—the spear was to be turned into 
the pruning-hook—and L’Empire c'est la 
paix was to be translated into the experience 
and enjoyment of Christendom. In the 
twinkling of an eye every calculation, expec- 
tation, and hope of Christendom was turned 
upside down. Precisely the reverse of ordi- 
nary expectations suddenly appears. The 
French Emperor takes it into Me head that 
he has supped full of glory, and that the Em- 
peror of Austria has had enough of beating, 
and one fine summer morning he has a meet- 
ing with his Imperial foe, now his Imperial 
brother. The interview is all that nobody ex- 
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pected. Nobody assisted atit. No Privy Coun- 
cil, no responsible Ministry, no red-tape for- 
malities were suffered to prolong or impede the 
Imperial téte-a-téte. Italy is reviewed from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. The old and frowsy 
Dukes and Duchesses are replaced. The Im- 

erial bee-master discovers that these supers 
had been too soon removed, and that their re- 
placement would be for the advantage of their 
respective hives. “ As they were,” is the order 
of the day, and the desponding ducal and royal 
fugitives of June are the happy re-occupants 
of thrones not yet cold in July. 

It seems those venomous wasps of the 
Univers have been feeding on Louis Na- 
poleon’s popularity in France. They were 
alarmed at the prospective desolation of that 
paragon of wise government which has been 
presented for ages in the temporal estates 
of the Church. They fancied they saw the 
Pope at Savona a second time—the Car- 
dinals without maintenance, and a secular 
King in the holy slippers of Pio Nono. True 
to their meen they began to work the 
worst “ infernal machine” that France ever 
felt—the Confessional. By and by signs of 
discontent and symptoms of feverish restless- 
ness set in among the ouvriers of Paris. To 
no purpose did Napoleon protest he did not 
mean to touch a hair of the Pope’s head, and 
that, instead of doing so, he was busy knittin 
a new nightcap for that venerable head whieh 
was the fountain of wisdom, and working 
new slippers for his sacred feet. The Jesuits 
were incredulous. Louis Napoleon did not 
see his way out of the difficulty which thick- 
ened the longer it lasted. All of a sudden 
he resolves to bring the Italian question to a 
stand-still for the present; and by way of re- 
turning to Paris not only the conqueror of 
Austria and the liberator of Italy, but the 
dutiful son of Rome, he consecrates the Pope 
“Honorary President of the Italian Confeder- 
ation.” What this new dignity, bestowed on 
the Infallible Pontiff already inion with the 


sounding titles of an exhausted vocabulary, 
may imply or constitute we know not. Per- 
haps the Emperor laughs heartily over his 
champaigne at the fun—perhaps he thinks it 
will stop troublesome tongues till he and his 


em recover their strength—or perhaps he 
thinks it will pacify the Jesuits and save him- 
self from the conspiracy of the Confessional. 
But this kiss to the Pope where Italy expected 
a kick, will not make Sardinia over delighted 
with her ally, or lay those revolutionary 
elements which the war let loose and peace 
and pontifical presidency will not recall. 

The truth is that a good many friends 
of Italy begin to think they have been done, 
and that if they had quietly waited longer 
they had achieved much better things. 
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There is no denying the matter; the Pope 
is the difficulty of France. The Emperor, 
we believe, detests the old women that com- 
pose the camarilla of cardinals. But he can- 
not afford to lose the support of the millions 
on whose votes his throne rests. These mil- 
lions are inspired by the priests, who receive 
their orders from Rome. They can shake 
the foundations of his dynasty. In every 
Romish country they have been the unseen 

ower that has obstructed the entrance of 

Fight and made their own bargains. Worse 
than the vermin of Egypt, they have tor- 
mented royal couch and straw pallet, till their 
extermination, or their purchase, became the 
only alternative. Let Italy know it is not 
Louis ye who has changed his mind, 
but the Papacy that has put its engines in 
motion. ‘Till that power be overthrown, 
never again to rise, twenty Napoleons cannot 
make a free and prosperous land. We deeply 
grieve that so much blood has been shed to 
80 little purpose. We hope, however, that 
influences are still in motion which will cul- 
minate in Italy for the Italians, and light and 
elevation and liberty for both. 





From The Press, 16 July. 
THE CLOSING SCENE OF THE ITALIAN 
DRAMA. 


PEACE is concluded. It is hardly possible 
at present fully to realize the stupendous 
results of that interview which took place in 
the little town of Villafranca on Monday last. 
The scenes are already shifted, and, if we are 
to believe “‘ Hope’s flattering tale,” the soil of 
bloodstained Lombardy is for a season to 
remain unenriched by fresh hecatombs of 
human victims. So far all is well. Casteg- 
gio, Magenta, Solferino, are names which al- 
ready reek of the charnel-house. For down- 
right butchery the brief war which has just 
terminated may take its place in the first 
ranks of the annals of Bellona. A campaign 
which has lasted barely six weeks has cost the 
vanquished fifty thousand good soldiers dis- 
abled by wounds or death, while the victors 
have to mourn an almost equal loss. To say 
nothing of the fever which is already raging 
in the French ranks, or of the gaps in the 
Austrian ranks, created by the inroads of dis- 
ease and privation, not less than twenty 
thousand men have gone to their long homes 
before their time. War has claimed its vic- 
tims relentlessly, wholly regardless of the 
poverty of the results which are the fruits of 
80 sanguinary a struggle. Now that all is 
over we may well look round to discover 
in the benefits which Italy has gained some 
compensation, however trifling, for that wealth 
of blood and treasure which has been so 
recklessly — Many a loving heart 
has been blighted forever — many a happy 
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life has been exchanged for that wearisome 
state of existence which looks to the grave 
only as a welcome release from a fate which 
has become unendurable, It will indeed have 
been a bitter draught if some drops of mere 
to suffering humanity temper not acup whic 
is brimmed full of human woe ! 

At present we feel much in the same case 
as those who witnessed the appearance of the 
mouse, after having been spectators of the 
maternal throes which convulsed the moun- 
tain. Time may prove us to be mistaken, 
but, unless the new Treaty prove a far health- 
ier bantling than its predecessors, it is hardly 
likely to survive the attentions of the multi- 
plicity of nurses who seem destined to i 
side over its infancy. The idea of an Italian 
Confederation is not a novel one, but some of 
the proposed ingredients may well provoke a 
smile at the expense of the concoctors of so 
unsavory a mess. When we say that the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Naples, the 
Holy Father, and his rebellious son, Victor 
Emmanuel, are all to have a voice in its 
council, it may well be doubted whether such 
a “fortuitous concourse of atoms” will be 
productive of harmony. Lombardy is clearly 
to be handed over to Sardinia, although to 
save the amour propre of Austria, this will be 
effected by an immediate transfer to France. 
Three millions of subjects, the capital of 
Milan, and the fortresses of Pavia and Pia- 
cenza, will, with the addition of some minor 
strong places, thus accrue to Victor Emman- 
uel, One half of her Italian possessions will 
have been surrendered by Austria as a sop to 
Cerberus, in order to preserve intact the re- 
maining moiety. It will not do, however, to 
ignore the fact that, if she is to retain the 
command of the Lago di Garda and of the 
far-famed Quadrangle, she will still be virtu- 
ally mistress of the situation. The square of 
fortresses forms an outpost of the Tyrol, and 
secures the command of Italy to any Power 
who thus holds the keys of Lombardy. If 
Austria is to retain these, she may at any 
moment resume her former supremacy. Of 
course the reply given will be that Austria 
will form but a single member of a confeder- 
ation. If, however, the archdukes of Tus- 
cany and Modena are, as is asserted, to be 
restored, we may be prepared for the old 
story of Austrian ascendency far outstripping 
any nominal sig to which she may be re- 
stricted. What Venice will say when she 
finds that she is still to continue a fief of the 
Empire, remains to be seen. Venetia has 
been by no means the part of her Italian prov- 
inces best affected to Austria, and its reten- 
tion by the Tedeschi is strangely at variance 
with Louis Napoleon’s first indignant denun- 
ciations of their longer continuance on that 
side of the Alps. 
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But of all impossible consummations, the 


concentration of the Central Italian provinces 
under the honorary presidency of Pio Nono 
is about the most ridiculous. The fierce and 
lawless population of the Romagna will laugh 
to scorn the idea of such a renewal of their 
allegiance to a master whom they have so 
contemptuously discarded. The massacre of 
Perugia has inflamed the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding districts to madness, 
and nothing but the presence of foreign bayo- 
nets could preserve for a day the authority 
of the weak and revengeful old man who is 
the present occupant of the Papal Chair. An 
honorary presidency involves, too, the sec- 
ularization of the Government,—a measure 
which, however desirable, would strike a 
death-blow at the hopes of every confidential 
adviser of the present Pontiff. His consent 
to such an arrangement is evidently as yet 
unasked, and, judging from past experiences, 
we are sceptical as to its being easily obtained. 
Whatever may be the wishes of the more 
moderate party in the States of the Church, 
the mass of the inhabitants desire either an- 
nexation to Sardinia or a Republic, and unless 
they obtain substantially one or the other 
alternative are most unlikely to rest contented 
with the shadow of a quasi independence. 
Were the design feasible, it could only be 
carried out under the auspices of a far abler 
man than he who now presides at the Vat- 
ican. As for the King of Naples, he seems 
far too much inclined to tread in the steps 
of his father to brook any interference with 
that irresponsible system of government which 
turns every other individual in his kingdom 
into a spy or a malcontent. It is a fact, om- 
inous of future complications, that while the 
two Emperors have, in the language of the 
turf, “made all the running” at Villafranca, 
the King of Sardinia was literally “ nowhere.” 
His opinion seems never to have been con- 
sulted; he was not present at the Confer- 
ence; and, for all we know to the contrary, 
may have been unaware that it was about to 
take place. Were the Imperial negotiators 
versed in English law, we might point to the 
“ Swinfen case” as a warning of the trouble- 
some responsibilities entailed by arrange- 
ments which, however desirable, have been 
unsanctioned by the party principally inter- 
ested. The Ego et rex meus of Count Cavour 
will be as potent an element as before for 
mischief, if that astute diplomatist so wills it, 
while additional prestige will have been added 
to his machinations by the possession of 
Lombardy. Unless Sardinia is satisfied, 


peace will hang by a thread in the Penin- 
suia. At present we have no evidence that 
she has even been consulted. The whole 
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an armistice patched up to suit the temporary 
convenience of the high contracting parties 
than of negotiations which are likely to form 
the basis of a lasting peace. Such being the 
case, we shall await with impatience the op- 
portunity of scrutinizing those minor touches 
that are destined to complete a picture which 
is as yet but in the faintest outline, for upon 
the breadth and boldness of these will depend 
all its chances of being preserved to posterity, 

If there be a bona-fide desire to eraple 
with the innumerable difficulties which beset 
the question of Italian unity, the present mo- 
ment undoubtedly offers peculiar facilities for 
its solution. But to thread successfully the 
mazes of so intricate a labyrinth requires 
singleness of roy as well as an experi- 
enced eye. If it he really the wish of Louis 
Napoleon to be remembered as the benefac- 
tor of Italy, he can attain that place in 
history only by the sacrifice of all ambition, 
personal as well as national, and by an honest 
devotion to the cause of Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. As itis, there is not a clause of the 
agreement in its present form which can be 
worked out except through the medium of 
French bayonets, That even under such cir- 
cumstances some improvement might be ef- 
fected upon the present state of anarchy and 
misgovernment we do not deny, but they 
would be unlikely to be either permanent or 
popular. To crown all, a golden opportunity 
will have been missed, and one, moreover, 
which can hardly be expected to recur in the 
present generation. 





From The Press, 16 July. 
FIRST FRUITS OF THE WAR. 

From the fields of Lombardy watered with 
blood some ripe ears of good are already 
gathered. The Governor of Milan, repre- 
senting Victor Emmanuel, has proclaimed 
liberty of worship, reading, and printing. 
This is no ordinary privilege. It will do more 
to prevent the reflux of Austrian domination 
nd sacerdotal intolerance than treaty or army 
or battlements. It will give the people a 
taste of enjoyment which it will be almost 
impossible entirely to eradicate at any future 
time, because the longer it lasts, the more 
extensively and firmly it will interlace and in- 
corporate itself with the very life of the people. 

What is worthy of remark in this instance 
is the fact that this is not a Protestant insur- 
rection against a Roman Catholic institution 
resting its rights on sacred Scripture and de- 
riving its growth from the overthrow of Ro- 
man dogmas, but a purely civil right exacted 
by Roman Catholics for the use of Roman 
Catholics. These have demanded and vindi- 
cated it as a political necessity of national ex- 
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Austrian dungeon after the gaoler’s expulsion. 
It may be inconsistent with the dogmas of the 
Pope—the articles of the Concordat—the 
opinions of the priests. They cannot help 
the contrariety, and they do not care to dis- 
cuss it. The deepest instincts of human na- 
ture—long overlaid but never crushed—into 
whose silent recesses neither the crozier of 
the priest nor the sceptre of the autocrat has 
ever ee reranatgere oe the boon with irre- 
sistible eloquence ; and the representative of 
Victor Emmanuel, with a mind that can ap- 
preciate his position, and a courage that dares 
to do what he discerns as right, has launched 
on the now free air of Lombardy the seeds of 
privileges that will show themselves every- 
where, and grow into imperishable rights and 
cover the land with no common harvest. We 
are truly thankful to see the early fruit or 
earnest of fruit of this sanguinary war. A 
heavy price has been paid. Wide and deep 
and frequent are the graves of the fallen. 
Every hillock is a soldier’s sepulchre. Many 
are the homesteads of France and Italy into 
which rivers of sorrow will pour from the 
plains of Lombardy. Rachels weeping for 
their sons will not be comforted. But it is 
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not in vain that they have fought and fallen. 
That baptism of blood may be the regenera- 
tion of Italy, and in its reaction it may be the 
restoration to France of those privileges which 
in her case are only held in abeyance, not 
crushed or forgotten. 

We do not estimate the importance of this 
Milan decree by its action on the gross super- 
stition that darkens ‘that fair land and con- 
founds under its pall good and evil, or the 


certainty of its ultimately hastening on what 


must come sooner or later, the secularization 
of the patrimony of the Pope. We see its 
more immediate results at present—a people 
rising from its grave—clothed with rights 
long withheld, and exercising functions long 
superseded, and organizing Freedom’s strong- 
est bulwark and Order’s surest guarantee—a 
Constitutional Government. 

Most earnestly do we pray that moderate 
councils may prevail—that wise and judicious 
spirits may take the management of what 
many enemies in the garb of friends will try 
to dilute or utterly destroy, and that nothing 
may be done which the Jesuit may display as 
proof of the people being unripe for freedom. 





Practical Guide for Italy. 

Practical Rhine Guide. Third Edition. 

Practical Paris Guide. Third Edition. Long- 
man and Co. 


Tue purpose of these guides is to supply in 
the most condensed form the essence of the in- 
formation wanted by the traveller. - Maps, 
routes, charges of all kinds, convenient foreign 
money-tables, steamers, trains with their fares 
and time-bills, hotels and their charges, brief 
practical vocabularies, summaries of the chief 
sights in each place, with note of the convenient 
way of seeing them, customs’ duties upon arti- 
cles commonly brought home by the traveller, 
and other matter, will be found compressed 
into the fewest pages. The Paris Guide is 
twenty pages long, the Rhine Guide sixty. Yet 
there is room found even for recommendations 
of particular tradesmen in the chief towns. No 
profession of impartiality, and even no attempt 
to be impartial, can make this part of the Guide 
perfectly reliable or just. The Practical Guides 
are on the whole, however, well devised to sat- 
isfy the wants, and no more than the wants, of 
rapid tourists who desire, according to the defi- 
nition of them on the cover of these books, “to 
see all that ought to be seen in the shortest 
period, and at the least expense.” —Examiner. 





Lorp Lynpuourst has added to his political 
services by calling for an inquiry into the method 
of taking evidence in our Equity Courts, 
Whereas in our Law Courts the evidence is 
taken viva voce, before Judge and Jury, who 
can see the behavior of the witness under ex- 
amination and cross-examination upon every 
detail, with opportunity for testing his veracit 
at each turn: in the Courts of Equity the evi- 
dence is originally embodied in an affidavit, pre- 
pared by counsel, and sworn to in the lamp: 
and even cross-examination is taken, not before 
the Court, but by a separate officer called an 
Examiner, who is, we are told on high author- 
ity, little better than a cipher. The Judge in 
Equity, therefore, adjudicates upon the strength 
of prepared, and even “ doctored ” evidence ; 
his studies in arriving at the truth becomin 
actually little better than a literary effort. All 
the Law Lords agreed, and a commission is ap- 
a not, we trust, only to give us another 

lue-book, but to terminate the anomaly forever. 
—Spectator, 16 July. 





A curtovts little volume, entitled “ Histoire 
Anecdotique et Critique de la Presse Parisi- 


enne,” has lately appeared. The author is M. 
Firmin Maillard. . 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE JAPANESE. 

AN attache of the U. 8. ship Powhattan 
(probably the chaplain) communicates to the 
New York Journal of Commerce a very in- 
teresting account of his labors in imparting a 
knowledge of the English language to a num- 
ber of Japanese interpreters. The task was 
undertaken at Nagasaki, at the request of the 
Japanese Governor. A room was provided 
on shore, and our countryman had the honor 
of opening the first English school in Japan. 
In honor of his Alma Mater, he called it 
Dartmouth College, Jr. The pupils were 
nine young men, from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, all of manly form, but not tall, 
and excepting two, rather slender. Belong- 
ing to the higher class of Japanese society, 
they were dressed in handsome style for the 
country, wearing the loose under-garments of 
the East, with a silk or silk and cotton gown 
over the whole. Their stockings were of 
cloth; their shoes were of braided grass, 
covered with blue and finely colored, and 
were always left at the door. Their hair was 
shaved from the front part of the head, and 
the rest formed into a queue on the top, pro- 
jecting forward and resembling a little pistol. 

ike all Japanese, they wore no hats, however 
hot the sun. 

The young interpreters were remarkable 
for uniform politeness to their teacher and to 
one another. On entering the room they 
made a profound obeisance, afterwards offer- 
ing their hands to the teacher, in European 
fashion. When one of their own number 
came in late, they all rose, and advancing to 
meet him, made the same profound obeisance, 
almost bringing their heads to the floor. 
During the whole two months’ continuance of 
the school, not an angry or unpleasant word 
was uttered between themselves. Their faces 
beamed with good humor, and jokes were fre- 
quently interchanged. Whenever any one 
made a palpable blunder, he was the first to 
break out into a loud laugh. One, however, 
seldom smiled; he was the deepest thinker. 
Such a new world burst upon him—subjects 
so novel,so profound, and so interesting, that 
he always seemed serious, and lost in .the 
reflections awakened. 

The young men had previously obtained a 
knowledge of the alphabet from the Dutch, 
and the first labor, therefore, was in teaching 
the sounds of the letters. This was a task 
of no trifling magnitude, and hours were spent 
from day to day in the effort, the pupils’ 
organs of speech having probably become too 
rigid and fixed by use and time to give the 
nice modulations necessary. At length, how- 
ever, the sounds of the letters were all mas- 
tered except the single letter L, which defied 
all efforts. Kor two long months this task 





TO THE JAPANESE, 


was repeated day after day, and at last aban- 
doned in utter despair, the young men often 
bursting out in a loud laugh at their own 
grimaces, and distorted countenances and un- 
earthly sounds, as they attempted to pro- 
nounce this letter, but more frequently morti- 
fied, and ready to burst into tears. Some, 
however, at length came pretty near to the 
true sound, while others could do nothing 
with it. The Japanese have not the sound of 
that letter, and uniformly pronase L like 
R. From the alphabet they proceeded to 
monosyllables, and from monosyllables to 
polysyllables, and at last to easy lessons in 
reading. Next came the formidable difficulty 
of imparting ideas to words, which to the 
pupils had no meaning; but through the 
agency of a wretchedly composed book in 
Dutch and English, and a few Dutch and 
English and Japanese and Dutch dictionaries, 
and by frequent resort to the language of 
signs, this obstacle was overcome passably 
well. By the latter mode, complications were 
solved that would have defied the most astute 
diplomatist; and when, by motions of the 
body, swinging of the limbs, or “ making 
faces,” the meaning was caught at last, it 
came with a ring of merry voices. English 
grammar was conquered without difficulty, 
with the exception of the verb, which is so 
different from the Japanese verb in its conju- 
gations, moods, tenses, &c., that it gave them 
much trouble, but they satisfactorily mastered 
it before the school closed. 

The next study was arithmetic, which was 
no study at all, for they seemed to understand 
it by intuition. Like the Chinese, the Japan- 
ese use a calculating machine, with which 
they solve questions with astonishing rapidity 
and accuracy. They took to the Arabic 
figures and system of computation very readily, 
and “ walked through” the arithmetic like old 
experts. They had never seen slate or pencil, 
and when they were given to each of them, 
and they saw the economy, as well as the con- 
venience, above the calculating machine, and 
hair pencils, ink and paper, they were as happy 
as though they had received a fortune. They 
were greatly interested in geography, and 
eagerly scanned the excellent maps spread 
before them. The magnitude of the United 
States surprised them, while they laughed in 
scorn at the insignificance of Holland, which 
the Dutch had taught them was the greatest 
country in Europe. When they compared 
Japan with the United States, a feeling of 
mortification and despondency at once man 
fested itself on their countenances, so great 
was the disproportion. It was a touching ex- 
pression of patriotism and human nature. 
Such is a history of the first English school 
opened in Japan. May those that are quite 
sure to follow, be as prosperous and useful. 
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